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Chapter  I. 

EDUCATION  AND  POLITICS 

In  November  1918,  there  occurred  in  Austria  what  is  known  to 
the  outside  world  as  a political  revolution,  but  what  the  Austrians 
themselves  call  more  correctly,  Umsturz  — overthrow  of  the  existing 
order. 

Even  this  term  seems  too  emphatic.  The  Umsturz  coincided  with 
the  military  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers,  with  the  utter  collapse  of 
the  administrative  machine  and  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  into  national  units.  There  was  nothing  and 
nobody  to  revolt  against.  The  emperor  abdicated,  saying  in  his  last 
proclamation  on  November  11th:  "I  shall  no  longer  set  my  person 
as  a barrier  to  their  (the  people’s)  free  development.  I recognize  in 
advance  the  decision  which  German-Austria  will  make  as  to  its  future 
form  of  government.  The  people  have  now  taken  over  the  government 
through  their  representatives.”  The  change  from  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  to  the  republican  form  occurred  without  violence, 
and  was  quietly  accepted. 

Austria  found  herself  very  much  a monarchy  without  a monarch. 
Obviously,  it  was  not  enough  to  change  the  form  of  government  alone, 
nor  could  the  adults,  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  old  regime, 
be  suddenly  converted  into  ardent  republicans.  The  beginning  had 
to  be  made  with  the  children,  with  the  schools.  Almost  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  Umsturz,  school  reform  w'as  begun.  It  w*as  a natural 
consequence,  not  of  military  defeat  as  in  Germany,  but  of  the  political 
collapse.  The  debacle  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  de- 
fects of  the  old  system,  to  the  changing  world  and  their  place  in  it. 

Tendencies  toward  school  reform  had  been  developing  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Here  then  was  the  opportunity  to  put  these 
ideas  into  effect,  especially  as  the  liberal  party  which  were  now  in 
power,  the  Social  Democrats,  had  always  advocated  school  reform  as 
an  indispensable  complement  of  a republican  form  of  government. 

The  political  situation  promised  success  for  the  reform.  The  econ 
omic  situation  w’as  desperate.  The  new  Austrian  republic  emerged 
from  the  war  as  a federal  state  comprising  nine  provinces.  The  latter 
have  a certain  autonomy  in  local  affairs,  but  their  rights  can  in  no 
w'ay  be  compared  to  those  enjoyed  by  our  states.  The  area  of  modern 
Austria  is  32,39 6 square  miles,  or  aix>ut  the  combined  size  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  Hempshire  and  Vermont,  as  compared  to 
the  261,259  square  miles  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  The  popu- 
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lation  of  the  empire  had  been  about  51  million,  whereas  present-day 
Austria  has  about  six  million  people;  two  million  of  these  are  con- 
centrated in  the  capital,  Vienna,  which  forms  one  of  the  provinces 
of  the  state. 

In  and  around  Vienna  are  located  a large  number  of  factories  which 
before  the  war  served  the  whole  empire  and  which  are  dependent  for 
most  of  their  raw  material  on  countries  which,  since  the  break-up  of 
the  empire,  have  become  foreign  states  with  protective  tariffs.  Part 
of  the  food  supply  has  to  be  imported.  The  total  of  imports  exceeds 
the  total  of  exports  considerably. 

The  republic  inherited  from  the  empire  its  share  of  the  public  debt 
which  had  swelled  to  enormous  proportions  because  of  the  war 
credits.  Immediately  after  the  war,  the  state  had  practically  to  feed 
the  population.  The  years  following  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace 
were  marked  by  a continuous  depreciation  of  the  currency  which 
threatened  to  undermine  the  entire  economic  structure.  A collapse 
was  only  averted  by  the  intervention  of  the  League  of  Nations  which 
secured  long  term  credits. 

Also,  the  republic  inherited  from  the  empire  all  its  internal  prob- 
lems, with  the  exception  of  that  problem  which  resulted  from  the 
struggle  between  the  different  nationalities  and  which  had  always 
been  a hindrance  to  educational  progress. 

Instead  of  a conglomeration  of  twelve  nationalities,  Austria  is  now 
a German-speaking  nation  with  but  small  foreign  minorities1.  About 
94  per  cent  of  the  population  are  Catholics. 

In  spite  of  national  and  religious  solidarity,  there  is  much  dissen- 
tion  on  political  and  social  questions.  The  beginning  of  the  school 
reform  marked  the  climax  of  old  political  conflicts  and  the  advent  of 
new  ones. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  and  during  the  period  of  reformation  and 
counter-reformation,  when  Europe  thought  solely  in  terms  of  reli- 
gion, the  schools,  which  owed  their  very  existence  to  religious  en- 
deavors, were  an  affair  of  the  clergy  and  as  such  influenced  by  its 
disputes.  Later,  when  the  "benevolent  despots”  developed  the  idea 
of  the  centralized  state  as  the  basis  of  the  community,  a more  utilita- 
rian note  was  struck  and  the  schools  ceased  to  be  religious  units  and 
in  time,  after  almost  a century  of  struggle,  became  national  ones 
(1869).  When  the  Empress  Maria  Theresia  first  attempted  to  con- 

1 About  80.000  Czechs  in  Vienna,  60.000  Slovenes  chiefly  in  Carinthia,  and  45,000 
Croats  in  Burgenland.  Under  the  peace  treaty,  these  minorities  must,  if  they 
so  desire,  be  taught  in  their  own  mother  tongue.  In  1925-26,  there  existed  in 
Vienna  14  public  and  5 private  elementary  schools  where  instruction  was  given 
in  the  Czech  language.  (Die  Wirksamkeit  des  Stadtschulrates  fUr  Wien,  1925-26, 
p.  43,  Selbstverlag-  des  Stadtschulrates,  Vienna). 
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solidate  the  Austrian  school  system  (1774),  she  maintained  that  school 
affairs  constituted  a "politicum,”  thus  asserting  the  right  of  what  she 
considered  the  State  over  the  education  of  the  future  members  of  this 
State. 

And  the  schools  have  remained  a politicum  ever  since,  although 
the  conception  of  the  state  has  changed,  and  the  struggle  for  religious 
control  of  education  continues. 

The  development  of  the  school  system  followed  the  development 
of  the  state  very  closely.  The  changing  needs  of  the  latter  were  re- 
flected in  the  teaching  of  the  children,  and  in  the  new  types  of  schools 
that  were  added  to  the  existing  types.  The  pre-revolutionary  school 
could  not  but  be  a true  picture  of  the  old  Austria,  of  its  mentality,  its 
social  philosophy.  In  name,  the  country  was  a constitutional  monarchy. 
In  spirit  it  was,  as  far  as  the  ruling  classes  were  concerned,  the  mon- 
archic state  of  the  18th  century  on  which  had  been  superimposed, 
much  to  their  chagrin,  the  institutions  of  a modern  power.  Incident- 
ally, it  had  also  to  deal  with  the  most  important  problem  of  the 
modern  European  state:  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  laboring  classes, 
which  had  been  steadily  growing  since  the  industrial  revolution;  and 
the  desire  of  these  classes  for  political  influence  and  control. 

The  only  solution  which  suggested  itself  to  the  rulers  was  to  keep 
the  people  in  their  place,  and,  as  far  as  education  was  concerned,  to 
give  them  the  schooling  which  befitted  their  station.  The  youth  of 
the  nation  must  learn  to  accept  authority  unquestioningly.  Whatever 
useful  knowledge  they  were  to  acquire  must  come  from  the  teacher, 
and  the  method  to  be  employed  must  be  drill. 

An  account  of  a day  spent  in  a rural  school  in  a mountain  district 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  methods  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  pre- 
revolutionary school1. 

The  class  observed  is  composed  of  the  first  and  second  grade 
children  of  a three-room  rural  school.  In  the  first  grade,  there  are 
6 boys  and  6 girls,  and  in  the  second  grade,  5 boys  and  4 girls.  This 
was  a small  number  of  pupils  but  the  time  was  early  October  when 
the  farmer  parents  still  felt  justified  in  keeping  the  children  at  home 
to  help  with  the  autumn  work.  The  school  year  for  this  school  ex- 
tended from  September  15th  to  May  31st  for  the  first  and  second  grade 
pupils,  from  October  1st  to  May  31st  for  the  third  and  fourth  grade 
pupils  and  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eight  grade  pupils,  from 
October  16th  to  May  31st.  The  daily  school  session  included  the 
hours  from  7:30  A.  M.  to  10:30  A.  M.,  with  an  interval  of  10  minutes 
for  recess  at  9:00  A.M.  and  from  1 P.M.  to  3 P-M,,  but  on  the  day 

1 In  some  of  these  districts,  isolated  and  unprogressive,  the  reform  movement  has 
not  affected  the  schools  in  any  significant  manner,  and  pre-revolutionary  methods, 
text  books,  and  educational  philosophy  can  still  be  found. 
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when  the  school  was  visited,  the  children  were  excused  from  afternoon 
attendance,  because  of  school  repairs  which  were  being  made. 

The  daily  program  begins  with  a long  prayer  loudly  and  monoton- 
ously intoned  by  the  children,  while  they  stand  in  the  aisles  between 
the  rows  of  desks  and  benches. 

After  their  seats  have  been  resumed,  the  children  in  the  first  grade 
take  out  their  slates,  and  begin  to  write  rows  of  die  letter  S upon 
them,  while  the  teacher  asks  the  second  grade  pupils  to  count  to  100. 
This  they  do  in  a chanting  tone,  after  which  the  teacher  asks  the 
numbers  which  follow  36,  27,  32,  44.  These  are  recited  by  all,  and 
then  a pupil  goes  to  a large  chart  and  points  to  certain  numbers  while 
one  after  another  of  the  boys  and  girls  read  them.  The  numbers  14 1 
and  40  are  not  differentiated  by  the  children  and  a rather  abstract  dis- 
cussion of  units  and  tens  is  carried  on,  principally  by  the  teacher.  A 
child  is  then  asked  to  show  the  class  14  balls  and  then  40  balls  on 
the  Rechenmaschine1.  The  children  now  recite  in  chorus: 

10  + 1 = 11 
11  + 1 = 12 
20+1  = 21 
21  + 1 = 22 

30  + 1 = 31 

31  + 1 = 32 

and  so  on  up  to  100.  They  take  out  their  slates  and  write  from 
10+1  to  99+1. 

The  first  grade  slates  are  put  away  and  the  children  begin  to  count, 
holding  up  the  appropriate  fingers  1,  2,  3,  4,  3.  They  count  back- 
wards, and  then  different  individuals  do  the  same,  after  which  the 
chorus  recitation  is  resumed  and  all  say,  holding  up  one  finger  — 
"That  is  one.”  A child  then  points  to  1 on  the  chart  and  all  say 

"That  is  digit  1.”  The  child  puts  1 on  the  board,  and  all  repeat 

"That  is  digit  1.”  The  same  process  is  repeated  with  the  other  four 
digits.  The  teacher  then  asks  the  different  children  to  show  her  2 

fingers.  She  says,  one  boy  and  another  boy  are  2 boys.  Two  fingers 

and  another  finger  are  3 fingers,  and  so  on  up  to  five,  the  children 
repeating  each  sentence  after  her.  The  children  then  count  up  to  five 
once  more.  The  teacher  asks  the  pupils  to  show  her  the  sign  for  "and,” 
and  they  make  the  plus  sign  by  crossing  their  slate  pencils.  Then 
each  child  recites  "one  and  one  is  two,”  the  teacher  emphasizing  that 
the  sign  = means  "is."  Slates  are  now  brought  out  and  1 + 1 = 2, 
is  written  by  all.  The  teacher  corrects  each  one  carefully,  and  ad- 
monishes the  children  to  think  each  time  it  is  written,  1 + 1 = 2,  and 
to  write  it  several  times,  one  line  under  another. 

1 This  is  a wire  rack  on  which  are  100  bails. 
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While  this  is  being  done,  the  teacher  corrects  each  slate  of  the 
second  grade  pupils,  and  when  a mistake  is  found,  the  child  recites 
to  her  the  whole  series,  e.g.,  40  + 1,  41  + 1 42.+  1 to  50  until  the 
mistake  is  found.  The  other  children  then  recite  the  same.  After 
all  the  corrections  are  made,  slates  are  put  away,  and  recess  is  an- 
nounced. 

After  recess,  the  first  grade  children  read  from  a chart,  letters  which 
are  accompanied  by  pictures,  A and  Apfel,  etc.,  and  then  write  these 
letters,  after  directions  concerning  the  up  and  down  strokes  of  the 
letter  A are  given  by  the  teacher. 

The  second  grade  pupils  read  from  books.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  lesson  are  the  new  words.  These  are  first  read,  and  then  a 
sentence  is  read  by  each  member  of  the  class.  After  each  reading, 
the  whole  class  repeats  words  and  sentences.  Each  child  again  repeats 
the  new  words  and  the  whole  class  does  the  same.  After  this  they 
write  the  words  on  their  slates. 

The  first  grade  now  repeats  the  letters  they  know,  which  are  a-e-i-o-u. 
Books  are  then  given  out1,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  children.  On 
the  second  page,  the  teacher  explains  the  pictures  which  illustrate  the 
sounds  of  the  different  letters.  The  children  recite  in  chorus  — 
"That  is  an  i,”  and  so  on  after  every  letter  on  the  page.  On  the  next 
page,  there  are  different  pictures,  and  the  children  recite  — "That 
is  a goat,  that  is  a sunflower,  that  is  a cock.”  A child  then  goes  to 
the  chart  and  points  to  the  different  objects,  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
etc.,  and  recites  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  reader,  a page  is  devoted 
to  each  letter  with  illustrations  of  wTords  beginning  with  it.  The 
pages  depicting  the  letters  "e”  and  "s”  are  read  according  to  the 
preceding  formula,  after  the  teacher  has  told  a story  about  the  pic- 
tures. At  this  point  the  children  are  eager  to  tell  their  stories  also 
about  the  pictures,  but  the  teacher  refuses  to  see  their  eagerly  waving 
hands.  Both  grades  then  put  awray  books  and  slates. 

The  children  sit  up  very  stiffly  in  their  seats  and  fold  their  arms. 
The  teacher  asks  questions  about  the  school-room,  and  individual 
children  answer  in  precise  sentences2. 

The  second  grade  pupils  are  called  upon  to  recite  more  than  others. 
After  the  questions  are  answered,  the  teacher  asks  the  children  to  make 
up  some  stories  of  their  own,  but  she  suggests  the  gist  of  the  story  wdth 
quetions  like  the  following:  Where  does  the  apple  grow?  What  is 
the  outside  of  the  apple  called?  What  is  inside  an  apple?  etc.  The 

1 These  were  new  readers  Issued  1926.  The  former  ones  were  pre-revolutionery 

texts. 

2 It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Hoch  Deutseh  which  the  children  are 
taught  to  speak  and  read  in  the  school  room  is  differently  enunciated  and  pro- 
nounced than  is  the  soft,  slurring  dialect  which  the  children  speak  at  home  and 
outside  of  school  generally. 
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children  tell  these  stories  in  the  same  chanting  tones  which  they  use 
for  their  recitation  work. 

Home  work  is  then  given  out.  The  second  grade  children  are  to 
do  some  reading,  and  the  first  grade  pupils  are  to  write  on  their  slates, 
1 + 1 = 2,  several  times,  one  line  under  the  other.  The  teacher  writes 
on  each  child’s  slate  a copy  of  this  problem.  The  children  then  stand, 
and  recite  a prayer  with  folded  hands.  They  file  out  of  the  room 
after  procuring  their  hats  and  coats  from  the  hooks  on  the  wall,  and 
school  is  over  for  another  day. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  instruction  which  the  reformers  set  out  to 
remodel,  in  a country  completely  exhausted,  morally  as  well  as  physic- 
ally, by  a prolonged  war.  During  the  struggle,  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  were  in  the  trenches1.  Food  and  fuel  ran  short.  The  child- 
ren were  not  only  undernourished  but  inadequately  clothed.  Many 
schools  were  dosed,  and  the  pupils  concentrated  in  only  a few  build- 
ings. Almost  everywhere,  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  was 
reduced. 

Throughout  the  country,  the  desire  for  immediate  peace  made  itself 
felt.  Morale  and  discipline  were  shattered.  The  parties  of  the  Left 
which  had  been  powerless  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  because  of  the 
strong  military  regime,  resumed  their  activities  on  a wider  scale  than 
ever  before  and  championed  peace  openly.  This  fact  secured  for  them 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  when  the  emperor  abdicated,  a 
Social  Democratic  government  was  formed. 

The  government  then,  consisted  of  a party  in  whose  program  school 
reform  played  an  important  part.  The  liberal  teachers,  of  whatever 
political  opinion  they  might  be,  were  in  favor  of  a reform.  These 
"educator-reformers"  supplied  the  professional  impetus,  and  the  "polit- 
ician-reformers” the  necessary  power.  The  political  enemies  of  the 
latter  claim  that  the  socialists  supported  school  reform  in  order  to  in- 
troduce socialism  into  the  schools.  There  may  or  may  not  have  been 
a political  afterthought  in  their  support  of  the  reform  program;  for 
the  reform  itself,  as  it  was  accomplished,  this  is  of  little  importance. 
The  reform  was  after  all,  in  the  hands  of  scientists  whose  aim  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  best  development  of  the  child  as  a future  citizen 
of  a democratic  state. 

The  close  identification  of  one  political  party  with  the  reform  move- 
ment may  have  had  its  disadvantages.  The  program  of  the  Social- 
Democrats  has  never  been  adapted  to  conditions  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts and  therefore  cannot  appeal  to  the  farmer  or  peasant.  Their 
supporters  are  the  industrial  workers,  who  give  them  the  majority  in 

1 In  Austria,  men  teachers  outnumber  women  teachers  considerably. 
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manufacturing  centers.  There,  the  success  of  the  reform  would  be  as- 
sured. As  soon  as  they  lost  their  majority  in  parliament,  the  success 
of  the  reform  throughout  the  whole  country  might  become  doubtful. 

However,  the  necessity  for  school  reform  was  recognized  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  regardless  of  their  political  opinion,  or 
at  least  by  that  part  which  was  in  favor  of  a democratic  government. 
For  democracy  cannot  be  a reality  unless  the  individual  develops  the 
ability  to  think  and  act  independently;  in  a country  without  demo- 
cratic traditions,  this  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  schools. 

For  a short  time  the  Social  Democrats  ruled  supreme.  But  with  the 
( return  to  more  normal  conditions,  other  parties  which  before  the  re- 
volution had  given  their  support  to  the  government  and  had  there- 
fore somewhat  lost  ground,  began  to  reassert  their  influence. 

Of  all  the  political  parties  which  originated  in  pre-war  Austria, 
there  remained  in  1918  only  three  important  ones.  Their  numerical 
relation  is  such  that  only  two  of  them  combined  can  secure  the  majority 
necessary  for  the  passing  of  a law.  Strongest  in  number  to-day  is  the 
Christian-Socialist  or  church  party.  Originally  founded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century  as  an  anti-semitic  organization,  it  found,  at 
first,  little  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  government.  It  gained  many  fol- 
lowers among  the  smaller  merchants  and  tradespeople,  to  whom,  as 
the  "small  people”  the  leaders  promised  protection  against  the  "big 
exploiters.”  Making  the  Catholic  faith  and  a social  relationship  based 
on  Christianity  its  platform,  it  was  and  is  supported  by  the  country 
population,  the  church  and,  by  and  by,  by  all  those  who  wanted  to 
rally  round  the  church  and  the  Crown.  After  the  revolution,  it  pledged 
faith  to  the  Republic  and  today  figures  as  the  exponent  of  the  interests 
of  the  conservatives,  and  of  small  and  big  business,  regardless  of  its 
original  anti-semitic  tendency.  While  the  Social-Democrats,  the  sec- 
ond largest  party  at  present,  identifies  itself  rather  wholeheartedly  with 
the  Anschluss,  the  union  with  Germany  movement1,  the  policy  of 
the  Christian  Socialists  in  this  respect  seems  less  clearly  defined. 

The  Social  Democratic  party  draws  its  members  from  the  big  in- 
dustrial centers  and  especially  from  Vienna,  which  is,  at  present,  un- 
der social  democratic  administration.  Organized  as  a workmen’s  partv, 
its  program  aims  to  put  into  effect  Marxist  theories  by  legislative  means ; 
it  is  anti-clerical  and  anti-monarchical  and  thoroughly  in  favor  of 
school  reform.  It  advocates  a strict  separation  of  church  and  state, 
especially  as  regards  the  school  system. 

Third  in  importance  is  the  German  Nationalist  party.  The  chief 
theme  of  its  program,  at  present,  is  the  union  with  Germany.  The 

1 This  is  a theoretical  ideal  more  than  a practical  one,  as  this  party’s  con- 
ception of  union  with  Germany  means  union  with  German  socialists  so  as  to 
increase  the  power  of  their  party  in  Central  Europe. 
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division  of  Austria-Hungary  into  national  states  has  bereft  this  party 
of  much  of  its  program  and  many  of  its  arguments.  The  name  "Ger- 
man Nationalists”  is  generally  applied  to  a number  of  smaller  party 
groups  and  factions  whose  political  ideas  differ  somewhat.  In  school 
matters  this  party  stands  usually  between  the  two  extremes  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  and  the  Social  Democrats,  but  has  no  definite 
school  policy  aside  from  the  wish  to  introduce  a specifically  Teutonic 
note  into  the  schools.  The  partisians  of  this  party  recruit  themselves 
from  widely  different  stratas  of  society,  but  chiefly  from  the  middle 
classes.  It  is  the  second  "bourgeois”  party  of  Austria.  Generally 
anti-Hapsburg,  certain  factions  are  also  decidedly  anti-Catholic. 

Accordingly  to  the  issue  at  hand,  two  of  these  parties  will  combine 
and  force  the  third  into  opposition,  a situation  which  results  in  much 
political  bargaining.  Since  straight  tickets  have  to  be  voted,  the  person 
wthout  any  special  party  affiliations  is  often  forced  to  give  his  vote 
to  the  party  which  has  made  an  election  issue  of  the  solving  of  one 
of  the  problems  near  to  his  heart,  whether  he  sympathizes  with  the 
other  political  ideas  of  this  party  or  not. 

There  is  no  definite  "Austrian”  party  which  can  concentrate  on  the 
problems  of  the  country  as  it  emerges  from  the  results  of  the  war, 
since  each  of  the  three  parties  seeks  salvation  either  in  a union  with 
another  state  or  in  the  application  of  principles  of  general  human 
value  which  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  immediate  situation.  The 
reason  for  the  absence  of  such  a party  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  old  Austria  could,  at  the  utmost,  inspire  its  inhabitants 
with  a rather  vague  patriotism;  and  that  modern  Austria  is  regarded 
by  most  of  them  as  something  artificial  and  impermanent. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  development  of  Austrian  affairs 
in  general  and  of  the  school  reform  in  particular,  is  the  fact  that  the 
differences  between  the  three  important  parties  are  so  fundamental. 
Each  of  them  represents  a typical  Weltanschauung,  a complete  philo- 
sophy of  life  which  permits  of  no  real  and  lasting  compromise  on 
any  issue.  Co-operation  between  the  parties  can  therefore  be  tem- 
porary only. 

In  March  1919,  the  social  democratic  government  was  succeeded  by 
a Social-Democratic-Christian  Socialist  coalition.  In  October  1920, 
Parliament  was  newly  elected.  This  election  gave  the  majority  to  the 
Christian  Socialists,  who  took  over  the  government  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  Socialist,  the  latter  becoming  once  again  an  opposition 
party.  Later,  a Christian-Socialist-German-Nationalist  coalition  was 
formed.  School  reform  progressed  in  spite  of  these  changes  in  govern- 
ment. But  matters  came  to  a head  between  the  socialists  and  the 
church  party,  when,  in  1926,  a decision  had  to  be  reached  concerning 
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the  definite  adoption  of  the  new  elementary  school  curriculum,  which 
had  been  introduced  in  1920  for  experimental  use.  Besides,  an  agree- 
ment had  to  be  reached  regarding  the  reform  of  the  higher  elementary 
and  secondary  schools1. 

An  outline  of  the  events  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  dangers  to 
which  educational  progress  is  exposed  as  a consequence  of  the  close 
connection  between  education  and  politics  — close  because  of  the  cen- 
tralized system  which  demands  that  any  change  in  education  be  re- 
gulated by  law,  thus  subjecting  educational  matters  to  the  haggling  of 
politicians. 

On  May  28th  and  29th,  1926,  a meeting  took  place  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  parties.  At  this  were  present  the  Christian  So- 
cialist Minister  of  Instruction,  Dr.  Schneider2,  the  Social  Democrat 
President  of  the  Vienna  School  Board,  Dr.  Gloeckel,  and  one  repre- 
sentative each  of  the  Christian  Socialist  party  as  a whole  and  the  Chris- 
tian Socialist  minority  in  the  Vienna  city  council.  Between  these  re- 
presentatives, an  agreement  was  reached  on  the  question  of  secondary 
schools  "for  the  province  of  Vienna”  upon  which  province  the  Social 
Democrats  concentrated  by  this  time  most  of  their  effort,  having  re- 
alized that  only  there  where  they  had  the  political  majority,  could 
they  hope  to  carry  through  the  reform  along  the  lines  of  their  own 
program. 

The  agreement  was  published  by  the  Vienna  School  Board  on  June 
1st,  but  was  refuted  by  a report  which  came  from  the  Ministry  of 
Instruction  and  was  published  in  a semi-official  newspaper,  stating  that 
:he  negotiations  had  not  been  concluded  yet,  since  "these  deliberations 
do  not  refer  to  the  change  of  single  Vienna  schools  into  other  types 
anly,  but  to  fundamental  questions  of  secondary  school  reform  and 
:eacher  training  as  a whole.  A final  regulation  cannot  be  given  until 
die  representatives  of  the  other  provinces  shall  have  defined  their  atti- 
:ude  towards  this  affair  which  in  its  results  concerns  the  whole  state.” 

Immediately,  the  party  newspapers  took  up  the  war  cry  and  contra- 
dictory announcements  were  published.  Minister  Schneider,  greatly 
mbarrassed,  sought  cover  behind  the  representatives  of  the  provinces, 
vho  were  in  Vienna  on  May  31st.  The  representatives  refused  to  con- 
sider the  so-called  "agreement.” 

The  agreement  brought  about  a split  and  a severe  crisis  within  the 
Zhristian-Socialist  party,  certain  factions  of  which  were  not  at  all  satis- 
ied  with  the  attitude  of  the  Christian-Socialist  Minister  of  Instruction 
ind  the  delegates  of  that  party  to  the  conference.  The  Social  Democrats 

1 See  Chapter  IV.  Development  of  the  Reform. 

2 Ministers  are  appointed  by  the  government,  or.  In  other  words,  by  the  major- 
ty  party  in  parliament. 
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on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  these  representatives  had  declared 
themselves  to  be  authorized  by  their  party  to  conduct  negotiations. 

The  controversy  entered  upon  a more  acute  stage  of  disagreement 
when,  on  June  1st,  the  new  curriculum  for  elementary  schools,  dated 
May  12th,  1926,  was  published  in  Volkserziehung,1  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction.  The  ensuing  struggle  between 
the  political  parties  centered  mainly  around  one  small  paragraph  which 
prescribed  the  practicing  of  old  church  songs  in  singing  and  the  study 
of  churches,  chapels  and  shrines  in  History. 

The  references  to  religion  in  ether  subjects  than  that  of  religion 
itself,  unessential  as  they  may  seem  to  the  person  unacquainted  with 
the  political  situation,  provoked  a storm  of  excitement  in  the  Social 
Democratic  and  liberal  camps.  The  Social  Democrats  saw  in  them  an 
attempt  to  change,  in  a round-about  way,  the  state  school  in  which 
every  child  has  to  receive  instruction  in  the  religious  faith  to  which  it 
belongs,  into  Catholic-denominational  schools  and  objected  especially 
to  the  teaching  of  church  songs  in  singing  instruction  on  the  ground 
that,  if  these  provisions  of  the  curriculum  were  carried  into  effect,  pro- 
testant  or  Jewish  children  would  be  forced  to  learn  and  sing  Catholic 
church  songs.  The  Wiener  Neueste  Nachrichten,  the  German  Nation- 
alist publication  commented  on  the  curriculum,  June  9th:  . . In  no 

curriculum  of  the  old  Austria  where  the  church  certainly  was  allowed 
its  full  share  of  influence,  were  churches,  chapels,  shrines  and  pilgrim 
ages  mentioned,  while  in  the  curriculum  (May  19th)  of  1926,  these 
subjects  are  to  serve  as  starting  points  in  instruction  in  History.” 

On  June  8th,  new  negotiations  were  opened  at  the  Ministry  of 
Instruction.  These  led  to  an  agreement  in  which  the  former  agree- 
ment concerning  the  middle  schools  and  teacher  training  institutes 
was  confirmed  with  slight  changes:  with  regard  to  the  elementary 
schools  the  following  agreement  was  reached  in  the  presence  of  the 
Minister  of  Instruction:  1)  "The  Ministry  of  Instruction  will  issue 
a curriculum  for  Vienna  and  the  towns  with  their  own  statutes  (Stadte 
mit  eigenem  Statut)  which  will  take  into  account  sufficiently,  the  partic- 
ular situation  and  the  needs  of  these  localities.”  The  new  curriculum 
was  given  the  name  Staedtelehrplan  (town  curriculum). 

The  different  political  parties  called  large  protest  meetings,  in  spite 
of  the  agreement.  The  Reichspost  commented  on  it  under  the  head- 
line: "Uniformity  of  Austrian  elementary  school  system  broken.” 
In  this  article  the  viewpoint  of  the  Christian  Socialist  teachers  was 
explained.  The  statement  denied  that  any  religious  instruction  should 
be  connected  with  the  reference  to  churches  and  shrines. 

1 Sttlck  XI,  June  1st,  192C. 
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' The  German  Nationalists  protested  against  the  agreement  because 
hey  had  not  been  asked  to  the  negotiations  although  they  were  in 
oalition  with  the  Christian  Socialists.  The  more  fervent  factions  of 
he  Christian  Socialists  refused  to  consider  the  agreement  altogether, 
ind  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction.  When 
Ihancellor  Ramek  returned  from  Geneva  to  Austria,  he  declined  to 
recognize  the  agreement  on  the  ground  that  it  endangered  the  uni- 
' Formity  of  the  Austrian  school  system. 

Consequently,  the  Minister  of  Instruction  resigned.  The  Christian 
Socialists  demanded  the  adoption  for  the  whole  of  Austria  of  the 
curriculum  of  May  19th.  The  Social  Democrats  demanded  that  the 
agreement  be  carried  out;  and  the  German  Nationalists  objected  to 
ooth,  the  Stadtelehrplan  and  the  curriculum  of  May  19th.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  German  Nation- 
alist Wiener  Lehrerverein  declared:1  "But  the  agreement  reached  now 
between  the  Minister  of  Instruction  and  the  president  of  the  (Vienna) 
Stadtschulrat  means  the  first  step  toward  the  denominational  school 
after  the  Dutch  example.  If  this  agreement  is  upheld,  the  school 
system  will  disintegrate  and  the  nature  of  it  will  be  decided  by  the 
political  parties  in  power  in  the  different  provinces  or  even  towms  and 
the  young  people  will  be  separated  to  their  own  disadvantage  and  the 
harm  of  nation  and  state  and  will  be  taught  intolerance  towards  other 
opinions.” 

On  June  18th,  the  Social  Democrats  arranged  a demonstration  of 
the  workers  in  Vienna.  On  June  25th,  the  Christian  Socialists  elected 
a new  Minister  of  Instruction,  Dr.  Rintelen,  who  began  negotiations 
with  Christian  Socialist  teachers  and  representatives  of  the  German 
I Nationalist  party.  The  latter  demanded  a change  of  the  passages  in 
the  curriculum  referring  to  religion  in  the  other  subjects.  The  Social 
Democrats  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  until  the  curriculum  of 
May  19th  should  be  withdrawn.  On  July  17th,  the  Minister  post- 
poned the  putting  into  effect  of  the  May  19th  curriculum  and  new 
negotiations  were  begun.  The  solution  of  the  middle  school  question 
was  again  postponed.  For  the  elementary  schools,  however,  a definite 
curriculum  was  agreed  upon.  The  passages  of  the  curriculum  of  May 
19th  to  which  the  Social  Democrats  and  German  Nationalists  had  ob- 
jected were  either  eliminated  or  modified.  Shrines  and  pilgrimages 
were  not  referred  to  and  the  much  fought  against  passage  concerning 
the  introduction  of  church  songs  in  singing  instruction  reads  in  the 
definite  curriculum  thus:2  "The  old  church  songs  too,  come  into  con- 
sideration as  religious  folk  songs  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
denominational  composition  of  the  class.” 

1 Schulreform  — Heft  11,  1926.  p.  586. 

2 Volkserziehungt  Stuck  XV.  Sept.  1st.,  1926. 
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With  the  adoption  of  the  new  curriculum,  peace  was  once  morcii 
established,  temporarily,  at  least.  For,  as  the  Reich  post,  commenting  ft 
on  the  negotiations  which  brought  about  the  final  curriculum,  says:1  to 
"What  President  Glockel  and  his  political  associates  consider  to  be  the  b' 
tasks  of  public  education  is  so  widely  different  from  the  Christian,  o 
(Catholic)  idea  of  culture  and  education  that  there  can  be  no  honest  : 
adjustment  of  differences.  Unless  the  parties  want  to  cheat  each  other  i 
and  the  population  with  all  kinds  of  traps  hidden  in  words,  it  is  more  1 1 
honest  to  admit  frankly  that  fire  and  water  cannot  be  united." 

Doubtless  every  party  wants  the  best  for  the  children,  the  state  and 
the  future  of  both.  But  their  mutual  distrust  and  the  entanglement  ! 
of  education  with  other  issues  is  a genuine  obstacle  to  progress. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a uniform  regulation  of  teacher  training  through- 
out the  whole  country  has  so  far  been  impossible,  every  party  having 
brought  in  a bill  of  their  own,  neither  of  which  seemed  acceptable 
to  the  other  parties. 

The  Social  Democrats  advocate  social  equality  of  the  classes  and 
freedom  of  thought.  They  demand  that  Socialist  theory  be  taught  at 
the  university  along  with  other  theories  of  Social  Science.  They  demand 
that  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  should  not  be  compulsory.  The 
Reichsvolksschulgesetz  of  1869  on  which  compulsory  education  in 
Austria  is  based,  states  that  every  child  must  be  given  moral-religious 
education.  This  law  the  Socialists  would  like  to  change.  But  if  thev 
desire  to  separate  education  and  religion  entirely,  the  followers  of  the 
church,  on  the  other  hand,  wish  to  secure  an  even  closer  connection 
between  the  two.  They  have  not  forgotten  that  before  1869  the  ele- 
mentary schools  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  church  authorities 
and,  if  possible,  they  wish  to  re-establish  this  control  by  means  of 
organizing  the  schools  on  a denominational  basis.  As  over  nine-tenths 
of  the  population  are  Catholics,  such  a reform  would  give  the  Catholic 
church  practical  control  of  the  entire  elementary  school  system. 

Light  may  be  cast  on  the  nucleus  of  the  contention  if  the  views  ot 
the  different  parties  on  the  subject  of  religion  in  the  schools,  are 

stated. 

The  Catholic  idea  of  the  relationship  between  education  and  religion 
and  education  and  the  state  is  quoted  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Fadrus2  from 
the  Christian  Socialist  "Schulwacht.”3 

"According  to  our  constitution  all  questions  concerning  the  princi- 
ples of  education  must  be  decided  by  the  national  assembly  which  is 
composed  according  to  the  chance  results  of  elections,  or  as  in  the 

1 July  30th,  1926 — Refchspost. 

2 Sehul  reform — 1926,  Heft  12,  p.  654 

3 Schulwacht,  192.6-27,  No.  1,  p.  3 ff. 
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case  of  the  present  (numerical)  relationship  of  the  parties  even  more 
frequently,  nay,  almost  exclusively,  must  be  decided  by  party  agree- 
ments or  compromises.  Besides,  the  basis  for  such  decisions  is  formed 
by  the  strength  in  numbers  resulting  from  political  elections  which 
often  precede  the  occurrence  of  the  questions  to  be  decided  by  years 
and  take  place  under  entirely  different,  special  circumstances.  Further- 
more, the  votes  are  cast  for  straight  tickets  so  that  the  election  of  the 
representatives  too,  is  primarily  an  affair  of  the  parties.  This  fact- 
voting  on  questions  of  principle—  is  of  essential  importance  for  deci- 
sions about  educational  questions,  for  it  is  not  less  than  a systematic 
departure  from  unchangeable  truth,  a systematic  departure  from  the 
unchangeable  morality,  a systematic  departure  from  the  divine  order, 
it  is  the  decisive  step  towards  the  autonome  (sovereign)  state 
which  refuses  God  and  His  eternal  law,  if  not  the  last  step  towards 
the  free  social  contract  of  a Jean  Rousseau  ...  As  a spiritual 
affair,  the  educational  system  was  under  the  undisputed  direction  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  guidance  of  adults,  and  both  made 
for  a uniform  intellectual  tendency  which  was  in  accordance  with  eternal 
truth  and  eternal  morality  . . . The  state,  which  in  the  19th  century,  had 
become  a liberal  state,  that  is  to  say,  had  adopted  as  a principle,  the 
equality  of  all  religions  and  denominations,  or,  in  other  words,  had 
recognized  the  equality  of  objective  truth  and  subjective  error,  of 
absolute  right  and  individual  power,  this  state  took  its  most  brutal 
step  when  it  seized  the  most  important  instrument  for  imparting  a 
Weltanschauung — the  school.  . . . The  free  expression  of  opinion 
which  this  state  permits  was  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  its  indif- 
ference, and  it  will  last  until  in  the  state  too,  might  will  go  before 
right.  In  contradiction  to  it,  is  the  regulation  that  all  instruction  other 
than  instruction  in  religion  must  be  free  from  the  influence  of  every 
church  and  religious  sect,  for  in  this  sentence  there  is  open  partisan- 
ship for  interdenominationalism  or  non-denominationalism.  A common 
Weltanschauung  is  lacking — without  a Weltanschauung  there  can  be 
no  educational  institution,  and  there  remains  no  other  solution  than 
permitting  the  churches  to  take  over  education  and  instruction  so  that 
they  can  develop  and  thoroughly  and  generally  impart,  a Weltanschau- 
ung everywhere  where  there  is  possibility  to  do  so.” 

In  further  paragraphs  of  the  same  article1  it  is  stated  that  the  Social 

Democrats  are  not  opposed  to  religion,  as  such,  or  the  religious  faith 
of  individuals  which  they  consider  a private  affair,  but  they  fight 
"churches  and  religious  sects  which  use  their  influence  over  the  believ- 
ers to  counteract  the  'working  class’  struggle  for  freedom  and  in  doing 
this  support  bourgeois  rule”  . . . The  Social  Democrats  fight  against 
the  state  church  laws  now  in  force.  They  demand  a regulation  of  the 
relationship  between  state  and  church  which  guarantees  every  church 


1 Schulreform,  1926,  Heft  12. 
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and  religious  sect  the  right  to  teach  and  to  work  according  to  their 
faith  and  secures  the  right  for  every  individual  to  live  according  to 
the  teachings  of  his  church  or  religious  sect,  but  a regulation  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  state  to  force  the  citizens  to  financially 
contribute  to  the  church1,  to  attend  religious  instruction  and  to  parti- 
cipate in  religious  services,  and  to  submit  to  church  orders.” 

The  German  Nationalists  formulate  their  views  as  follows:  "We 
recognize  the  importance  of  religion  as  a part  of  culture  and  frown 
on  every  enmity  towards  faith,  every  derision  or  mocking  of  religion. 
We  fight  against  the  attempt  of  clericalism  to  attain  worldly  power  by 
pretending  religious  purposes,  an  attempt  which  is  directed  against  the 
state  and  the  people.  . . We  are  of  the  opinion  that  tasks  of  state  and 
church  are  essentially  different  and  that  they  can  be  achieved  only 
when  independent  from  each  other.  We  therefore,  from  the  view- 
point of  German  politics,  object  to  the  desire  of  the  church  for  worldly 
power  and  the  internationalism  and  imperialism  connected  with  this.” 

Naturally,  the  different  parties  hold  conflicting  views  not  only  on 
religious  matters.  The  socialist  doctrine  and  all  it  implies — state  con- 
trol of  public  utilities,  mines  and  industrial  enterprises;  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  for  the  working  classes;  in  short,  the  whole  Marxist 
program  however  modified  it  may  be  by  the  adherence  of  the  Social 
Democrats  to  parliamentary  methods,  clashes  with  the  opinions  and 
interests  of  the  "bourgeois”  parties.  And  these  again  are  by  no  means 
in  agreement  on  some  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  inner  and  foreign 
policy.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Nationalists,  national  unity  and 
national  culture  must  form  the  basis  of  the  state  community.  The 
Christian  Socialists  see  this  unifying  principle  in  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  and,  more  specifically,  in  those  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Thus,  impoverished  Austria  is  not  only  beset  by  very  acute  economic 
problems  but  faces  forever  the  conflict  between  forces  which  aim  to 
regulate,  singly  and  solely,  the  relation  between  the  members  of  the 
state — Nationalism,  Socialism  and  Religion. 

School  reform  as  such  was  never  actively  opposed  by  the  Nationalists 
or  the  Christian  Socialists.  That  they  should  try  to  make  the  reform 
work  conform  to  their  ideals  is  natural.  But  from  the  beginning  it 
was  clear  that  the  center  of  the  reform  would  be  Vienna,  that  the 
greatest  progress  would  be  made  there.  The  big  city  offers  a greater 
wealth  of  opportunities  than  the  small  country  town  or  isolated  vil- 
lage. There  are  pupils  and  teachers  representative  of  many  types; 
places  of  research,  libraries;  there  the  contact  is  established  with  educa- 
tional movements  throughout  the  world.  There  the  Socialists  are  in 
power.  They  control  the  city  budget  and  are  able  to  spend  as  much 
as  they  choose  on  education.  About  one  third  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 

1 Churches  in  Austria  are  state  supported. 
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republic  are  concentrated  in  Vienna;  the  most  important  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  of  the  country  are  located  there;  and  under 
the  Socialist  administration  they  are  heavily  taxed. 

In  1927,  the  Province  of  Vienna  spent  on  its  school  system  over 
65,000,000  Schillings  or  about  9,300,000  dollars.  In  the  estimate  for 
1928,  more  than  $10,000,000  were  set  aside  for  this  purpose.1  As 
compared  to  the  figures  for  1913,  this  means  an  increase  in  expen- 
diture of  more  than  $4,000,000  on  the  item  Schools.  The  increase  in 
expenditure  is  accounted  for  by'  improvement  of  the  special  schools, 
establishment  of  Czech  elementary  schools,  increase  of  instruction  in 
elective  subjects,  establishment  of  new  schools,  etc.  In  comparing  the 
figures  it  should,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  monetary  units  has  decreased  since  1913. 

In  the  estimate  for  1928,  there  were  included  under  the  heading, 
"Elementary  Schools  and  Higher  Elementary  Schools,”  with  a grand 
total  of  more  than  $9,535,000: 

Salaries  and  Pensions more  than  $8,400,000 

Textbooks,  Writing  and 

Drawing  Materials  more  than  300, 0002 

In  1926,  Vienna  spent  somewhat  less  than  $5,000,000  on  teachers' 
salaries  and  less  than  half  this  amount  on  pensions;  about  $400,000 
were  spent  on  trade  continuation  schools.  The  grand  total  amounted 
to  about  8,700,000.  In  the  same  year  the  federal  government  spent 
about  $5,200,000  on  public  instruction.3 

Out  of  this  sum,  more  than  $1,000,000  was  spent  on  schools  in  Vienna, 
about  $880,000  on  secondary  schools  and  about  $58,000  on  elementary 
school  subsidies. 

Vienna  is  able  to  spend  comparatively  large  amounts  on  education; 
most  of  the  provinces  are  poor.  This  contrast  adds  to  the  feeling  of 
antagonism  existing  between  the  Socialist  rulers  of  the  capital  and  the 
bourgeois  parties. 

All  conflicts,  be  they  of  a political,  religious,  financial  or  social 
nature  react  on  education.  The  reaction  may  outwardly  take  the  form 
of  a dispute  over  some  detail  of  educational  theory.  However  insigni- 
ficant the  actual  issue  may  seem,  it  is  interpreted  by  those  who  wish 
to  control  the  life  of  the  people  as  touching  upon  the  fate  of  the 
whole  nation. 

r 1 Paedogogisches  Jahrbuch  1928,  p.  1821.  Deutscher  Verlag  fuer  Jugend,  and 
Volk-Vienna.  Die  Entwleklung  des  Wiener  Schulwesens  seit  dem  Jahre  1919, 
p.  132. 

2 Since  the  beginning  of  the  reform.  Vienna  provides  every  pupil,  needy  or  not, 
with  his  textbooks  and  writing  and  drawing  materials.  In  the  other  provinces 
only  the  very  poor  pupils  are  given  textbooks. 

3 The  elementary  schools  are  financed  by  the  towns  and  townships,  the  federal 
government  granting  certain  subsidies.  Secondary  schools  are  financed  either 
by  the  provincial  or  the  federal  governments;  the  latter  finances  the  universities. 
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Compared  to  the  conflicts  between  the  politicians,  the  conflicts 
between  the  educators  are  negligible.  Some  teachers  might  be  indif- 
ferent toward  the  reform,  others  might  oppose  it  because  they  could 
not  readjust  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions,  or  on  grounds  of 
educational  theory.  But  most  elementary  teachers,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  welcomed  the  reform  enthusiastically.  Only  those  parts 
of  the  reform  program  which  threatened  to  abolish  social  and  profes- 
sional prerogatives  of  the  teachers  at  higher  schools  met  with  serious 
opposition. 

Before  the  reform,  only  the  secondary  school  and  university  teachers 
were  given  university  training.  Their  social  and  professional  status 
differed  widely  from  that  of  the  elementary  school  teachers.  Brought 
up  in  the  stern  traditions  of  the  old  school,  they  have  little  use  for 
"experiments.”  The  methods  of  teaching  advocated  by  the  reformers 
must  appear  to  them  loose  and  meaningless.  Consequently,  the  reform 
movement  has  influenced  secondary  school  teaching  very  little,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  excellent  progressive  work  is  done  by  a few 
secondary  schools,  especially  in  Vienna. 

When  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  elementary  school  teachers 
should  be  given  university  training,  this  was  opposed  by  the  univer- 
sities on  the  ground  that  such  schools  are  institutes  of  research  and 
higher  learning,  and  could  therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  "voca- 
tional” preparation.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  university  authori- 
ties helped  to  prevent  the  reorganization  of  teacher  training.  Only 
in  Vienna  has  the  preparation  of  the  elementary  teachers  been  put  on 
a university  level. 

Vienna’s  leadership  in  the  achievement  of  the  reform  is  uncontested 
by  the  other  provinces.  In  summing  up  the  causes  which  contributed 
to  this  success,  we  find  that  it  is  due 

(1)  to  the  greater  opportunities  afforded  by  the  big  city  with  its 
institutions  of  learning  and  research,  and  the  concentration  in  a small 
area,  of  large  numbers  of  teachers  who  stimulate  and  influence  each 
other’s  thoughts  and  work; 

(2)  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  ruthless  taxation,  large  amounts  of 
money  are  available  for  educational  purposes; 

(3)  to  the  fact  that  the  Socialists  who  control  the  city,  support  the 
educational  reform  whole-heartedly  and  have  concentrated  their  politi- 
cal efforts  on  securing  its  success  in  their  stronghold. 

In  the  decade  since  the  beginning  of  the  reform,  the  discord  between 
the  city  government  which  represents  the  industrial  workers  and  the 
federal  government  which  is  supported  by  the  middle  class  and  the 
population  of  the  agricultural  districts  has  become  more  and  more  pro- 
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nounced.  The  age  old  conflict  between  town  and  country  is  revived 
in  a modern  manner.  The  Socialists  mean  to  keep  their  hold  on 
Vienna  and  the  Christian  Socialists  and  German  Nationalists  are  de- 
termined to  break  their  power.  The  three  parties  have  organized 
“armies”  of  their  own;  considerable  numbers  of  their  followers  have 
been  given  military  training  and  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  have 
been  collected  secretly.  The  Federal  Government  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  disband  these  party  militias  and  prevent  clashes  between 
them  through  the  intervention  of  the  federal  army.  The  whole  situa- 
tion bespeaks  impending  civil  war.  So  far,  reason  has  still  triumphed 
over  political  passions.  The  economic  situation  becomes  more  pre- 
carious every  year.  There  are  large  numbers  of  unemployed.  Civil 
war  would  mean  another  financial  collapse  and  in  all  probability  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers.  Most  Austrians  are  convinced  that 
their  country  cannot  survive  as  an  independent  state.  Many  see  in  a 
union  with  Germany  a solution  of  the  problem.  Such  a union,  how- 
ever, is  opposed  by  the  Entente  and  the  Little  Entente. 

The  Austrian  teacher  who  wTants  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  results  of  dissention  within  a nation  is  provided  with 
new  topics  of  the  day.  And  if  it  is  not  too  late,  the  solution  of  Aus- 
tria’s problems  may  lie  in  the  children  themselves  and  in  the  type  of 
education  they  are  given. 

The  reform  of  elementary  education  in  Austria  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  transformation  of  the  old  Lernschule,  the  school  of 
memoriter  learning  arid  drill,  into  the  Arbeitsschule,  the  school 
of  activity.  No  longer  are  the  children  a passive  medium  that  must 
be  forced  into  a desired  shape.  They  are  encouraged  to  observe, 
to  think  independently,  to  criticize.  The  development  of  the  best 
abilities  of  each  individual  pupil  is  now  the  aim  of  education.  The 
children  are  taught  to  use  their  hands  and  to  use  their  brains.  They 
learn  at  an  early  age  that  they  must  live  and  work  together.  And  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  also  learn  to  distinguish  between  practical 
needs  and  doctrines  and  that  they,  in  their  day,  will  not  permit  the 
latter  to  blot  out  the  former. 

If  the  schools  are  to  be  up  to  date  institutions,  the  reform  work 
must  continue  indefinitely.  It  is  carried  on  in  detail  in  spite  of  the 
political  deadlock.  But  before  a more  definite  progress  can  be  made, 
the  economic,  and  above  all,  the  political  situation  in  Austria  must 
be  thoroughly  improved. 
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CHAPTER  II 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  AND  ORGANIZATION 


The  whole  Austrian  educational  system  is  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ministry  of  Instruction  in  Vienna,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
special  vocational  schools  which  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ministries  for  Trade  and  Commerce,  for  Agriculture  and  the  Ministry 
of  War. 

Every  province  has  a Provisional  School  Board  (Landesschulrat) 
which  administers  the  affairs  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  province,  not  inclusive  of  the  Federal  Secondary  Schools.  The 
provinces  are  subdivided  into  administrative  districts,  each  of  which 
has  a District  School  Board  (Bezirksschulrat) . These  boards  are 
mainly  concerned  with  the  elementary  schools  and  with  school  at- 
tendance. 

Towns  and  townships  have  Local  School  Boards  (Ortsschulrat  or 
Stadtschulrat)  whose  chief  duty  is  the  supervision  of  buildings  and 
equipment. 

The  legal  regulation  of  school  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  and  the  Provincial  Diets.  Educational  principles  and 
policies  are  defined  in  the  laws  given  by  Parliament;  the  laws  given 
by  the  diets  deal  with  the  application  of  these  principles.  Thus  the 
provinces  enjoy  a certain  autonomy  in  directing  local  school  affairs. 

The  Ministry  of  Instruction  issues  decrees  interpreting  the  federal 
laws  and  is  superior  in  authority  to  the  Provincial  School  Boards. 

GRAPH  I 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Legislative  Powers  Executive  Powers 

Federal  Parliament  Federal  Ministry  of  Instruction 

(Educational  Policies) 

Provincial  Diets  Provincial  School  Boards 

(Laws  concerning  the 

carrying  out  of  the  Local  School  Boards 

educational  policies 

prescribed  by  Parliament)  District  School  Boards 

Since  1869,  education  has  been  compulsory  for  children  between  six 
and  fourteen  years  of  age. 
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Until  1927,  the  city  elementary  schools  were  five  year  schools. 
These  were  supplemented  by  three  year  schools,  the  Buergerschuien 
(Higher  Elementary  Schools)  which  gave  an  extended  general  educa- 
tion with  elective  courses  in  foreign  languages;  courses  in  commercial 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping  and  typewriting  were  also  given,  although 
these  schools  were  in  no  way  vocational  or  pre-vocational  schools.  In 
the  rural  districts,  an  eight  year  elementary  school  takes  the  place  of 
the  elementary  school  and  higher  elementary  school  of  the  cities.  As 
a rule,  only  these  rural  schools  are  co-educational. 

The  secondary  school  system  consists  of: 

(1)  Gymnasien,  with  courses  in  the  classical  subjects,  Latin  and 
Greek;  these  prepare  students  for  the  university. 

(2)  Realschulen,  which  emphasize  the  realistic  subjects,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry  and  modern  foreign  languages,  and  which 
serve  as  a preparation  for  study  at  the  technical  schools,  school  of 
mining,  of  agriculture  and  other  schools  of  university  standing. 

(3)  Real  gymnasien,  which  aim  to  effect  a combination  of  the 
courses  of  study  of  the  two  other  types. 

(4)  Frauenoberschulsn  (Higher  Schools  for  Girls) . 

Of  a different  type  are  the  Higher  Vocational  Schools  (Hoehere 
Fachschulen) . These  are  of  secondary  school  standing,  leading  like 
the  other  secondary  schools  to  the  Maturitastspruefung,  (Leaving  Ex- 
amination). They  give  a three  or  four  year  course  in  special  voca- 
tional subjects.  To  this  group  belong  the  Teacher  Training  Institutes 
and  the  higher  commercial,  technical  and  agricultural  schools.  Stu- 
dents 'who  have  completed  the  fourth  grade  of  one  of  the  regular 
secondary  schools  mentioned  above,  or  the  last  grade  of  a higher 
elementary  school  may  enter  these  Higher  Vocational  Schools;  in  the 
latter  case  they  must  attend  a preparatory  class.  Graduates  of  these 
schools  are  admitted  to  the  university  only  after  meeting  special  lan- 
guage requirements  (Latin) . 

Besides  these  vocational  schools  of  secondary  school  standing,  there 
are  Lower  Vocational  Schools  (niedere  Fachschulen)  which  offer  one 
or  two  year  technical  and  commercial  courses. 

Young  people  whose  school  life  ends  with  the  higher  elementary 
school  and  who  enter  a trade,  must  attend  trade  continuation  schools. 

These  are,  as  a rule,  three  year  courses.  {See  Graph  II). 
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Graph  II 

( ~Ihe  Austrian  Educational  System  Before  She  Reform 
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The  educational  system  of  the  time  before  the  reform  forced  the 
young  Austrian  to  follow  one  of  three  educational  paths.  In  making 
a decision,  consideration  had  to  be  given  to  the  period  of  compulsory 
military  service  which  would  begin  at  the  latest  when  the  young  man 
had  reached  his  twenty-first  year1. 

He  could  attend  Volkschule  and  Buergerschule  (Elementary  and 
Higher  Eelementary  School),  and  on  graduation  from  the  latter  could 
take  a course  at  a Lower  Vocational  School.  In  this  case  his  army 
training  extended  over  a period  of  three  years  and  he  could  not  attain 
to  the  rank  of  officer. 

Or  he  could,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  enter  a Higher  Vocational 
School.  In  this  case,  his  entire  general  and  vocational  training 
came  to  an  end  when  he  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old. 
He  had  to  have  but  one  year  of  army  training  and  could  become  an 
officer. 

Finally,  he  could,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  enter  a regular  secondary 
school  and  from  there  he  could  go  on  to  a university  or  a school  of 
equal  standing.  In  this  case  too,  his  military  training  was  only  one 
year  and  he  could  become  an  officer. 

Thus,  a decision  as  to  the  child’s  future  career  had  to  be  reached 
at  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  period  when  the  child  was  eleven 
years  old.  It  had  to  be  decided,  not  only  if  he  was  to  be  a manual 
worker  or  was  to  enter  a profession,  but  also  what  type  of  profession, 
for  the  division  of  secondary  schools  into  those  with  classical  and 
with  realistic  courses  of  study  made  a later  transfer  difficult. 

The  whole  system  tended  to  emphasize  the  traditional  division  into 
social  classes.  Handworkers  and  brain  workers  were  separated  from 
each  other  at  an  early  age.  When  the  young  people  were  twenty-two 
years  old,  the  division  into  rulers  and  ruled  was  complete.  The  gulf 
between  the  two  groups  which  had  steadily  widened  during  the  period 
of  schooling  became  even  more  obvious  in  the  officer-men  relationship 
of  army  days. 

Such  a situation  would  seem  to  make  necessary  a definite  selection 
for  leadership,  from  the  time  when  the  two  groups  were  separated. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  secondary  schools  required  entrance  examina- 
tions which  afforded  a certain  proof  of  the  pupil’s  scholastic  abilities. 
However,  only  children  whose  parents  had  wealth  or  social  position  or 
who  were  especially  ambitious  could  even  contemplate  taking  these 
examinations.  If  a student  wished  to  work  his  way  through  secondary 
school  and  university,  only  tutoring  was  open  to  him  as  a means  of 
earning  a livelihood.  To  do  physical  labor  was  absolutely  taboo  for 

1 Compulsory  military  service  was  abolished  after  the  World  War. 
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the  future  member  of  the  professional  class,  and  the  chances  of  finding 
work  in  an  economic  system  based  on  guilds  and  unions  were  small  for 
the  outsider. 

Exceptionally  gifted  children  could  and  would  always  make  their 
way.  But  the  merely  gifted,  if  they  were  poor,  met  great  obstacles. 
This  was  especially  true  of  children  from  the  rural  districts,  whose 
parents,  like  farmers  everywhere,  were  short  of  ready  money.  Higher 
education  for  girls  was  almost  unheard  of  among  this  group ; if  the 
girls  did  not  stay  on  the  farm,  they  became  factory  workers  or  domestic 
servants. 

Of  all  the  secondary  schools,  the  Higher  Vocational  Schools  offered 
the  greatest  attraction  to  the  poor  classes.  Such  a course  of  training 
combined  the  advantages  of  the  one  year  military  service  and  of  a 
certain  social  prestige  with  a minimum  of  investment  of  time  and 
money.  From  this  class,  which  included  the  elementary  school  teachers, 
came  the  "white  collar  proletariat” — a class  trying  to  live  up  to  cer- 
tain social  standards  on  insufficient  wages.  The  career  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  was  limited  to  teaching  in  the  Volks-  and 
Buergenschulen,  as  all  secondary  school  teachers  were  trained  in  the 
university,  from  which  graduates  of  the  Teacher  Training  Institutes 
were  excluded.  Thus  the  elementary  school  teachers  formed  an  isolated 
group  which  had  no  direct  relation  to  the  whole  educational  system. 

If  it  was  difficult  for  the  Realschiiler  or  the  Teacher  Training  In- 
stitute student  to  go  to  the  university,  or  for  the  Gymnasium  student 
to  enter  a technical  college,  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  young 
person  who  had  adopted  a trade  to  take  secondary  school  work  at  a 
later  date,  no  matter  how  gifted  he  may  have  been.  There  were  no 
night  classes  connected  with  the  secondary  schools. 
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Graph  III 

''The  Proposed  System 
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Because  the  system  was  so  essentially  a class  system  and  so  inarticu- 
lated  as  a whole,  the  reformers’  ideal  was  an  Einheitsschule,  or  a uni- 
fied educational  system  where  the  different  types  of  schools  should  be 
closely  related  to  each  other.  Such  a school  system  should  afford  op- 
portunities to  each  and  all  for  the  widest  possible  development  of  in- 
dividual ability  and  should  open  to  the  gifted  the  path  to  the  higher 
schools. 

As  the  common  elementary  school  had  been  an  established  fact  since 
1869,  the  reform  movement  centered  about  the  period  of  schooling 
following  the  Volksschule — the  Buergerschule  and  the  lower  grades  of 
the  secondary  schools.  The  old  system:  five  years  elementary  school, 
plus  three  years  Buergerschule  or  plus  eight  (seven)  years  secondary 
school,  should  give  place  to  a four:  four:  four  division,  a four  year 
elementary  school  (Grundschuie)  to  be  succeeded  by  a four  year  com- 
mon secondary  school  (Allgemeine  Mittelschule)  which  would  give 
the  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  a wider  general  train- 
ing and  would  prepare  them,  according  to  their  abilities,  for  the  upper 
grades  of  the  secondary  schools  or  for  entering  a trade. The  difference 
between  the  types  of  secondary  schools  would  make  necessary  the  in- 
troduction of  elective  subjects,  especially  classics  and  modern  foreign 
languages.  The  Allgemeine  Mittelschule  would  be  organized  in  two 
Divisions  (Klassenzuege) . Division  I would  consist  of  the  gifted 
children  and  those  of  average  ability — their  ability  to  be  determined 
by  the  Schuelerbeschreibung1  of  each  pupil,  by  his  standing  in  his 
lessons  and,  if  possible,  by  a conference  with  his  elementary  school 
teacher.  Division  II  would  consist  of  the  children  whose  ability 
ranked  below  the  average.  However,  the  character  of  a common 
school  would  be  maintained  by  means  of  common  teachers  and  by 
bringing  the  two  divisions  together  as  often  as  possible,  especially  dur- 
ing physical  exercises,  school  festivals,  etc.  At  the  end  of  this  four 
year  course,  the  children  from  Division  I would,  if  they  chose,  continue 
their  studies  at  a Higher  Vocational  School  or  in  the  secondary  schools 
which  would  consist  of  the  four  upper  grades  only.  The  children 
from  Division  II  would  go  into  trades  or  would  attend  Lower  Voca- 
tional Schools. 

The  proposed  reform  was  to  solve  the  following  problems: 

(1)  The  necessity  for  putting  off  the  decision  about  the  future 
career  of  the  child  until  he  had  reached  an  age  when  his  abilities, 
preferences  and  dislikes  could  be  judged  by  others  and  by  himself. 

(2)  The  necessity  for  affording  possibilities  of  transfer  from  one 
type  of  secondary  school  to  another. 


1 Schuelerbeschreibung — Pupil  Profile 


(3)  A closer  articulation  of  the  different  types  of  schools. 

(4)  The  necessity  for  a wider  general  training  for  all  because  of  the 
duties  which  would  devolve  upon  the  citizens  of  a democratic  state. 

This  part  of  the  reform,  however,  would  not  solve  completely  the 
problem  of  educational  opportunity.  The  following  would  have  to 
be  provided  for: 

(1)  Gifted  children  of  the  less  wealthy  classes;  this  problem  was 
to  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  special  schools  (the  Bundeserzie- 
hungsanstalten — Federal  Educational  Institutes)  and  by  the  founding 
of  scholarships. 

(2)  Retarded  and  defective  children;  for  these,  special  schools 
(Hilfsschulen)  were  to  be  established. 

(3)  Young  people  of  ability  who  on  leaving  the  Allgemeine  Mit- 
telschule  had  entered  a trade  but  wished  to  continue  their  studies  at 
a later  date;  Arbeitsmittelschulen  (Workmen’s  Secondary  Schools)  and 
Aufbauschulen  were  to  serve  the  needs  of  these  groups  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  rural  districts  respectively. 

(4)  Elementary  school  teachers;  teacher  training  would  have  to 
be  put  on  a university  level ; the  future  teachers  would  have  to  be 
graduates  of  a secondary  school  and  their  professional  training  would 
take  place  at  a university  or  at  a Pedagogical  Institute  connected  with 
a university. 

Many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  course  of  carrying  out 
the  reform  program.  What  has  been  accomplished  falls  short  of  the 
expectations  of  the  fervent  reformers. 

In  1922,  experiments  were  begun  with  the  Allgemeine  Mittelschule. 
In  1926,  Vienna  had  six  schools  of  that  type,  three  for  boys  and  three 
for  girls.  Each  school  had  four  first  year,  second  year,  third  year  and 
fourth  year  classes,  ninety-six  in  all.  The  schools  were  attended  by 
about  3000  children.1 

The  educational  authorities  recognized  that  opportunities  for  trans- 
fer must  be  made  available  to  the  able  pupils.  In  August  1927,  the 
"Hauptschulgesetz”  was  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament.2  This 
law  provides  for  the  replacement  of  the  old  Buergerschule  by  a four 
year  "Hauptschule.’’  The  period  of  attendance  at  the  elementary 
schools  was  reduced  from  five  to  four  years;  the  elementary  school  is 
now  called  "Grundschule.”  The  Flauptschulen  are  divided  into  two 
divisions,  and  an  elective  foreign  language  is  taught.  Pupils  of  Di- 

1 Wirksamkeit  des  Stadtsehulrates  fuer  Wien,  1925-26,  Selbstverlag  dea  Stadt- 
schulrates. 

2 Volkserziehung,  1927,  Stueck  XV. 
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vision  I whose  annual  record  shows  at  least  satisfactory  general  results 
and  who  have  attended  the  instruction  in  a foreign  language  success- 
fully, may  be  admitted  to  the  next  higher  grade  of  a secondary  school 
in  which  the  same  foreign  language  is  taught  without  an  entrance  ex- 
amination. This  applies  also  to  pupils  of  Hauptschulen  which  are  not 
divided  into  two  divisions  (in  rural  districts)  if  the  teachers  have 
pronounced  them  to  be  specially  gifted. 

At  the  same  date,  a law  was  passed  which  made  all  secondary 
schools  eight  year  institutions.1  Until  then,  the  period  of  attendance 
at  Realschulen  had  only  been  seven  years.  The  same  law  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  Arbeitermittelschulen  und  Aufbauschulen. 

In  order  to  enlarge  the  educational  opportunities,  the  number  of 
scholarships  has  been  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  reform. 

A number  of  former  military  schools  have  been  converted  into  sec- 
ondary schools  for  gifted  children.  These  "Bundeserziehungsanstalten” 
are  boarding  schools;  they  are  open  to  any  child  of  superior  ability. 
The  amount  paid  for  board  and  tuition  in  these  schools  is  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  financial  status  of  the  parents  and  the  payment  may  be 
waived  entirely  if  necessary.  The  principles  of  self-activity  and  stu- 
dent government  are  fully  realized  in  these  schools.  Home  life  and 
school  work  are  closely  connected. The  curriculum  emphasizes  physical 
education,  handwork,  drawing  and  industrial  arts. 

In  1925,  there  existed  in  Austria  27  Hilfsschulen  (Schools  for  Re- 
tarded Children),  10  of  which  were  situated  in  Vienna.  Children 
who  cannot  successfully  pass  the  elementary  school  grades  are  trans- 
ferred to  these  schools.  In  Vienna  the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
class  is  fifteen.  Out  of  a total  of  141,742  children  in  the  Vienna 
elementary  and  higher  elementary  schools,  1839  children  attended  the 
Hilfsschulen2.  There  are  also  special  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  for  the  blind. 

An  important  part  of  the  reform  was  accomplished  by  the  establish- 
men  of  Aufbauschulen  and  Arbeitermittelschulen.  The  ministerial 
decree  of  July  24th,  1928,  defines  the  aim  of  the  Aufbauschulen  thus3: 

(1)  "Purpose  of  the  Aufbauschulen  is  to  provide  an  especially 
organized  five  year  course  of  study  for  talented  pupils  who  are  able 
to  take  up  secondary  school  studies  only  after  having  finished  their 
period  of  compulsory  education  ...” 

(2)  "...  the  educational  aim  of  the  Aufbauschulen  is  to  give  the 
pupils  a wider  general  education  which,  at  the  same  time,  prepares 
them  for  university  studies  ...” 

1 MUtelschulgesetz,  August  2nd.  1927  — Volkserzlehung,  1927,  Stueck  XV. 

2 Die  Wirksamk  it  des  Stacltschulrates  fuer  Wien,  1925-1926,  pg.  21. 

3 Volkserziehung,  September  10th,  1928,  Stueck  XV. 
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The  pupils  have  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  and  their  "Schuel- 
erbeschreibung”  must  be  presented  on  registration.  After  a "Trial 
Period”  of  half  a year,  the  teaching  staff  makes  a decision  concerning 
the  definite  admission  of  the  pupils.  The  curriculum  of  these  schools 
resembles  that  of  the  Realgymnasium  or  the  Gymnasium. 

The  first  grade  of  the  first  Aufbauschule  was  opened  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year  1928-29  at  Horn,  a small  town  in  an  agri- 
cultural district  of  Lower  Austria. 

With  regard  to  the  Arbeitermittelschulen,  it  was  decreed  that 
".  . . they  shall,  in  a special  course  of  study,  prepare  for  entrance  to 
a university,  persons  who,  after  completing  elementary  schools  or 
higher  elementary  schools,  have  begun  to  earn  their  living  and  have 
completed  their  terms  of  apprenticeship  or  who  have  completed  their 
seventeenth  year.”1 

In  these  schools  too,  the  students  who  are  carefully  selected  and  who 
must  pass  an  entrance  examination,  are  definitely  admitted  only  after 
a "Trial  Period.”  The  curriculum  is  fashioned  after  that  of  the 
Realgymnasium  and  the  whole  course  consists  of  eight  semesters. 
Especially  talented  students  may  finish  their  studies  in  a shorter  time. 
As  a rule,  instruction  is  given  in  evening  classes.  "In  order  to  afford 
the  students  of  the  Arbeitermittelschulen  an  opportunity  for  independ- 
ent studies,  no  instruction  is  given  for  several  days  at  certain  intervals, 
and  no  instruction  is  to  be  given  on  one  weekday.  The  classrooms 
are  open  to  students  on  these  days  also  and  the  . . . instructors  must 
be  present  ...  to  give  the  students  directions  and  practical  advice.” 

Two  such  Arbeitermittelschulen  were  opened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  1928-29,  one  in  Vienna  and  one  in  Linz.  Participa- 
tion in  the  courses  was  limited  to  ".  . . forty-five  students,  men  only, 
and  especially  persons  who  are,  at  present,  employees.” 

The  reform  of  teacher  training  has  not  been  uniformly  accomplished 
throughout  the  whole  country.  After  repeated  attempts  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  had  failed,  the  question  of  teacher  training  in  Vienna  was 
settled  independently  by  that  province. 

In  1925  the  Pedagogical  Institute  of  the  City  of  Vienna  was  es- 
tablished. This  school  offers  a two  year  professional  course  to  second- 
ary school  graduates,  and  also  provides  in-service  training  for  teachers. 
Every  student  must  be  registered  at  the  same  time  at  the  university  or 
a school  of  equal  standing. 

In  1926,  the  Teacher  Training  Institutes  of  the  city  were  transformed 
into  regular  secondary  schools.  In  Vienna  at  least,  the  way  to  the 

1 Volkserziehung,  1928,  Stueck  XV,  p g.  124 
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university  is  open  to  the  future  elementary  school  teachers  and  their 
university  training  has  become  a fact. 

In  the  other  provinces,  teachers  are  still  trained  in  four  year  Teacher 
Training  Institutes.  In  the  early  part  of  1928,  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Instruction  issued  suggestions  for  the  legal  re-organization  of  teacher 
training,  as  a solution  of  the  question  for  the  whole  country.  It  was 
proposed  that  teacher  training  should  take  place  at  six  year  academies 
(the  old  Teacher  Training  Institutes  plus  two  years  of  advanced  pro- 
fessional training),  and  that  the  certificate  granted  to  the  graduate 
should,  as  a matter  of  principle,  entitle  them  to  register  as  fully  ma- 
triculated students  at  the  universities.  However,  a federal  law  regu- 
lating teacher  training  is  still  lacking. 

(See  Graph  IV) 
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To  summarize: 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  educational  opportunity  for  the  gifted. 

The  four  : four  : four  division  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
systems  has  been  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  system 
has  hardly  been  simplified  and  the  principle  of  an  Einheitsschule  has 
been  but  slightly  realized.  Pupils  of  Division  I of  the  Hauptschule 
may  now  enter  the  Higher  Vocational  Schools  or  the  upper  grades 
of  secondary  schools  without  an  entrance  examination.  But  for  this, 
and  the  introduction  of  Divisions  I and  II,  the  difference  between  the 
old  Buergerschule  and  the  Hauptschule  is  mainly  a difference  in  name. 

Possibly  a change  has  been  wrought  in  the  system  of  selection. 
The  impecunious  but  talented  pupil  is  encouraged  by  the  opportunities 
of  a free  education,  and  a path  to  the  higher  schools  has  been  opened 
to  him  by  the  possibilities  of  transfer  from  the  Hauptschule  to  the 
secondary  schools. 

Together  with  this  possibility  of  transfer,  the  establishment  of  the 
Pedagogical  Institute  in  Vienna  has  made  for  more  articulation  of  the 
different  types  of  schools. 

That  the  complete  Einheitsschule  has  not  been  accomplished  is  due 
in  part  to  political  reasons  and  in  part  to  long  established  tradition. 

How  far  the  reform  of  the  school  system  has  progressed  can  best 
be  seen  in  a comparison  of  the  old,  the  proposed  and  the  present-day 
systems. 
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CHAPTER  III 


DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM 

It  was  inevitable  that  conflicts  not  only  political,  social,  financial 
and  educational  should  arise  because  of  the  change  from  one  form  of 
government  to  another,  but  that  in  the  struggle  to  develop  a school 
which  would  fit  into  the  new  conception  of  a democratic  state,  con- 
flicts of  pedagogical  theory  between  the  old  and  the  new  should  like- 
wise manifest  themselves. 

These  conflicts  of  theory  can  best  be  indicated  by  describing  the 
characteristics  of  the  old  school  or  the  Lernschule  and  the  new  school 
or  the  Arbeitsschule. 

The  Lernschule  or  school  of  book-learning  was,  first  of  all,  consid- 
ered the  medium  for  maintaining  and  for  passing  on  to  successive  gen- 
erations of  young  people,  the  cultural  traditions  of  the  past. 

In  order  to  accomplish  such  a task  the  school  perforce  must  make 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  about  the  past  the  center  of  educational 
effort.  Information  must  be  accumulated  for  the  future,  "cold-storage 
knowledge”  as  it  were.  Such  a process  permitted  the  pupils  to  be 
passive  agents  only  between  the  teacher  and  the  Lernstoff  or  materials 
of  instruction.  They  were  to  be  receptive  and  docile  and  to  revere 
authority.  Few  books  were  used,  the  teacher  was  the  source  of  in- 
formation and  so  constituted  an  absolute  authority.  This  authority 
was  never  to  be  questioned,  in  fact,  asking  questions  was  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  teacher  only.  Because  of  this  supposedly  all-knowing  au- 
thority and  hierarchy  of  authorities  back  of  him,  the  pupils  must  never 
doubt  the  teacher’s  opinion,  and  must  never  have  independent  opinions 
of  their  own,  therefore  must  not  criticize,  in  fact,  must  not  think. 

The  child  as  an  individual  was  never  considered,  only  the  child  as 
a potential  adult.  Knowledge  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  or  in  peda- 
gogical parlance,  subjects,  occupied  so  prominent  a position  in  the 
educational  foreground  that  the  child  was  but  a minor  figure. 

In  the  Arbeitsschule  this  relation  of  teacher,  knowledge  and  pupils 
in  changed  into  the  relation  of  pupil,  life,  activity.  The  teacher  steps 
into  the  background  and  is  to  guide  the  pupils,  to  make  suggestions,  to 
be  consulted.  Life  is  the  material  upon  which  the  child  works  by 
means  of  his  own  innate  impulse  toward  activity.  Knowledge  is  not 
presented  ready-made,  but  must  be  acquired  through  the  pupil’s  own 
endeavor— he  must  work  for  it. 
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Arbeit — work — activitity — this  word  denotes  the  means  of  freedom 
for  the  new  generation;  in  it  is  found  the  seed  of  conflict  with 
the  Lernschule,  the  revolt  against  its  dry  abstractions  and  memoriter 
learning.  It  heralds  the  desire  for  a creative  emergence  of  knowledge 
by  means  of  actual  contact  with  objects  and  facts,  the  preparation  for 
adult  experience  to  be  child  experience,  the  preparation  for  life  to  be 
living. 

"In  the  words  of  Goethe,  'Think  and  do;  do  and  think;  this  is  the 
sum  of  all  wisdom’  lies  the  kernel  of  a . . . school  reform  which  in  the 
place  of  book  knowledge  puts  knowledge  of  experience,  which  turns 
from  the  abstract  method  to  the  concrete  method,  which  finally  makes 
real  the  'daily  active  deeds’  demanded  by  Pestalozzi1.”  The  idea  of 
the  Arbeitsschule  is  not  a new  one.  Buerger2  finds  traces  of  it  in  human- 
istic, realistic,  rationalistic,  idealistic  and  eclectic  pedagogy,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  Pestalozzian  philosophy.  Pestalozzi,  according  to  Kerch- 
ensteiner,3  was  the  first  to  make  self-activity  an  educational  principal 
and  is  called  the  Father  of  the  Arbeitsschule.  Germany  has  arrived  at 
a well-rounded  philosophy  of  the  movement,  but  practical  development 
has  progressed  further  in  Denmark,  the  U.  S.  and  Austria. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  we  cannot  concern  ourselves  too  in- 
tensively with  the  various  definitions  of  the  Arbeitsschule.  The  defi- 
nition from  the  Austrian  viewpoint  would  be  that  of  the  "School  of 
Self-Activity,4”  and  to  elaborate  this,  mental,  emotional,  social,  physical 
self-activity.  This  definition  expresses  the  summation  of  previous  de- 
finitions of  the  term  Arbeitsschule. 

Connoting  as  the  word  Arbeit  does,  the  conception  ivork,  it  cannot 
in  the  minds  of  many  be  disassociated  from  the  idea  of  physical  work 
or  manual  labor.  Thus,  in  succeeding  stages  of  nomenclature,  the 
word  Arbeitsschule  has  been  defined  as  work  school,  meaning  hand 
work  school  and  physical  culture  school,  but  at  present,  the  idea  that 
Arbeit  need  mean  not  only  physical  activity  but  also  mental  activity, 
has  paved  the  way  for  the  definition  of  the  Arbeitsschule  as  the 
school  of  mental,  emotional,  social  and  physical  self-activity. 

The  development  of  the  French  Ecole  Active5  took  place  in  a similar 
manner,  its  predecessor  being  l’ecole  du  travail. 

In  the  U.  S.  too,  we  find  that  the  early  types  of  the  activity  school 
began  their  career  as  schools  giving  predominant  attention  to  con- 
structive or  physical  activity  rather  than  to  investigative  or  mental  ac- 
tivity. 

1 Buerger  — "Arbeitspaedagogik,”  p.  315. 

2 “Arbei'tspaedagogik,”  pp.  41-277. 

3 Kerchenstelner  — “Theorie  der  Bildung.”  p.  404. 

4 Buerger  — “Arbeitspaedagogik,  p.  3. 

5 Ferriere  — “The  Activity  School.”  p.  3. 
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The  Arbeitsschule  as  a school  of  self-activity  is  a "child-centered” 
school.  The  phrase  "from  the  child  out”  determined  the  kind,  num- 
ber and  extent  of  Arbeitsschule  activities,  the  methods,  the  organiza- 
tion, and  furnished  the  first  impulse  for  the  development  of  a defi- 
nite philosophy.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  school  reform  is: 

“How  can  the  child’s  highest  abilities  be  developed?” 

The  child  then,  and  the  understanding  of  the  child  is  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  Arbeitsschule  philosophy  is  built  up.  The  child  is 
thought  of  as  an  active,  not  a passive  being — as  a childish  being  and 
an  individual  and  not  only  as  an  embryonic  adult.  Because  of  this 
voltejace,  educational  values  and  aims  are  involved  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Lernschule.  Thus,  the  first  endeavor  of  the  Arbeitsschule 
is  not  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  by  the  individual  but  the  con- 
centration of  the  attention  about  the  individual  himself. 

Because  the  child  is  active  and  an  individual,  self-activity  has  become 
the  dynamic  principle  of  the  Arbeitsschule  philosophy.  "Through  self- 
activitity  to  independence  in  thinking  and  feeling,  in  willing  and  act- 
ing, that  is  the  important  content  of  the  general  reform  movement 
which  is  expressed  in  the  term  Arbeitsschule.”1 

Self-activity  is  to  be  considered  a process,  first  of  all,  of  working  out 
the  materials  of  education  by  oneself.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by  a 
release  of  physical  energy  only — by  activity  for  the  sake  of  activity 
but  by  complete  self-activity  which  will  tend  to  produce  an  integrated 
personality  where  there  is  an  harmonious  development  of  free  mental, 
physical,  emotional  and  social  activity. 

The  integrated  personality  attained,  the  development  of  each  child’s 
highest  abilities  is  thus  also  attained. 

Free  mental  activity  must  be  realized  first.  This  is  outlined  by 
Scheibner  thus: — 

1.  "An  aim  of  activity  is  set  up  or  a given  task  is  accepted  by  the 
will  and  is  comprehended. 

2.  The  material  of  activity  is  sought,  prepared,  investigated  as  to  its 
usefulness,  selected  and  organized. 

3.  The  process  of  activity  is  planned  and  divided  into  stages  of 
development. 

4.  The  separate  parts  and  stages  of  the  activity  are  executed  inde- 
pendently and  yet  kept  in  relation  to  each  other. 

1 Wolff,  p.  272. 
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5.  The  result  of  the  activity  is  considered,  contemplated,  tested, 
judged,  absorbed,  organized,  used.”1  Scheibner  outlines2  also  the 
types  of  free  mental  activity  in  a school  class: — 

The  Organization  of  Activity  in  a School  Class 

Who  is  the  agent  of  activity? 


Relationship 
(Teacher;  Pupils) 
Attitude 
toward  activity 
Free  Restricted 

(Pupils  (When  the 

direct-  teacher 

ing)  directs) 

Transition 
(between  the 
two  types) 


Relationship 
(Pupils:  Class) 


Activity  Units 

Group  or  individ-  Class 

ual  activity  activity 

Different  Stages 
Example:  Example 

Instruc-  Free 

tion  with  discus- 

division  sion 

of  work 


Example: 
Occupation- 
al instruc- 
tion 


But  actual  free  mental  activity  is  not  complete  without  the  develop- 
ment of  creative  activity  as  the  last  stage  of  the  process.  Actual  life 
experience  must  be  the  source  and  means  of  activity,  as  well  as  its  chief 
stimulus.  Not  only  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
experience  must  be  provided,  but  encouragement  must  be  given  to  the 
attitude  of  joy  in  work,  spontaneity  of  action  and  of  thought  and  to  a 
real  interest  whose  source  is  the  child’s  own  purposes  and  aims. 

The  experience  offered  by  the  school  takes  the  form  of  the  excur- 
sion in  the  main.  Other  experiences  are  derived  from  this,  and  are 
varied  in  nature — being  experiences  in  calculation,  in  language,  artis- 
tic and  musical  expression,  in  handwork,  reading,  map-making,  and  in 
geographical,  historical  and  scientific  research. 


The  purpose  of  the  excursion  is  not  only  to  view  Roman  antiquities 
in  a museum  or  the  ruins  of  mediaeval  castles  along  the  Danube,  or  to 
make  a collection  of  botanical  specimens  from  the  Wienerwald,3  but 
to  be  active,  and  principally  to  be  active  mentally,  to  be  observing  and 
investigating  and  thus  to  be  experiencing  actual  child  life,  to  be  com- 
ing into  contact  with  realities  and  not  with  abstractions. 

Physical  activity  is  provided  for  in  hiking,  skating,  skiing,  swim- 
ming, in  afternoons  devoted  to  games,  in  physical  exercises,  in  dancing. 

1 Fadrus,  Volkserziehung,  p.  169,  StUck  10,  1922. 

2 Fadrus,  Volkserziehung,  Stuck  10,  1922. 

2 Woods  near  Vienna. 
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Comprehensive  instruction  in  hygiene  is  also  included.  Handwork 
which  includes  drawing  is  considered  physical  activity.  This  is  to  aid 
mental  activity  and  particularly  so  in  those  children  whose  imagery  is 
of  the  motor  type,  thus  to  enlarge  experience  and  increase  mental 
activity. 

Emotional  activity  is  to  be  free,  that  is,  the  appreciation  of  art,  of 
drama,  of  music  is  to  be  individual,  and  not  mass  activity. 

The  social  activity  of  the  child  is  strongly  stressed.  It  is  by  means 
of  this  phase  of  its  educational  philosophy  that  the  Arbeitsschule  tends 
to  modify  and  control  any  exaggeration  of  freedom  which  may  be 
implicit  in  its  principles  of  mental  and  emotional  activity. 

In  order  to  insure  self-activity,  and  to  consider  the  child’s  nature, 
an  approach  to  school  activities  is  made  by  way  of  the  child's  own  life. 
The  organization  and  type  of  material  and  the  school  program  must 
be  elastic  enough  to  allow  for  attention,  interest  and  fatigue.  Also, 
if  self-activity  is  to  be  attained,  if  the  children  are  to  plan  the  work, 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom  must  be  assured.  There  can,  then,  be  no 
set  schedule  of  activities.  To  obviate  this,  Gesamtunterricht  or  integ- 
rated instruction  developed  as  a natural  phase  of  the  Arbeitsschule 
philosophy.  More  specifically,  Gesamtunterricht  is  the  interrelation  of 
subject  matter  and  a method  of  organizing  activities  so  that  the  old 
divisions  into  subjects  will  be  avoided  and  natural  relationships  will  be 
evident.  All  the  subjects  or  activities  are  so  organized  into  an  integ- 
rated pattern  that  they  become  a definite  and  comprehensible  whole. 
Instead  of  a picture  puzzle  given  to  the  child  piece  by  piece,  the  whole 
picture  is  given  to  him. 

Such  integrated  instruction  is  not  correlation — it  has  developed  a 
stage  further  than  this — it  is  not  just  an  artificial  linking  together  of 
activities,  but  rather  an  intensification  of  one  activity  in  all  its  phases. 

Gesamtunterricht  is  centered  about  the  study  of  the  environment 
(Heimatkunde)  and  the  study  of  life  (Lebenskunde) . Here  is  found 
the  motive  for  the  excursion,  and  the  ensuing  activity.1  All  of  the 
other  activities  grow  out  of  this  central  one  and  find  their  material  in 
it,  while  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  investigation  of  the  arithmetical, 
language,  geographical,  etc.,  phases  deepens  the  understanding  of  the 
original  activity. 

Co-operative  activity  plays  an  important  part  in  the  Arbeitsschule 
program.  It  is,  in  fact,  inseparable  from  the  whole  principle  of  an 
activity  school.  As  in  the  life  of  adults,  activity  in  the  school  room 
is  influenced  by  the  needs  of  the  community — in  this  case  the  school 
class.  Therefore,  every  class  and  every  school  must  be  an  Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft— an  activity  group. 

1 Austrian  Curriculum,  1926. 
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United  by  a common  task,  all  children  work  together,  each  contrib- 
uting to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Thus  the  social  activity  of  the  child 
is  strongly  stressed.  But  not  only  the  children  form  Arbeitsgemein- 
schaften;  the  teachers  too  approach  their  common  problems  through 
the  medium  of  the  activity  group.  And  those  who  supplement  the 
work  of  the  teachers  outside  of  the  school — the  parents  are  likewise 
united  in  Arbeitsgemeinschaften  and  are  given  a more  active  share  in 
the  life  of  the  school.  So  children,  teachers  and  parents  work  together 
for  their  one  common  aim,  the  education  of  the  children. 

The  Lernschule  could,  at  the  utmost,  develop  individual  responsi- 
bility and  foster  personal  ambitions.  It  tended  thus  to  emphasize 
personal  success,  to  place  the  role  an  individual  had  played  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a task  over  the  accomplishment  as  such.  The  idea 
of  a democracy,  however,  is  not  only  that  all  should  be  free  and  equal, 
but  that,  because  of  this,  they  should  be  able  to  co-operate  and  to 
place  a common  aim  above  their  personal  ambitions,  should,  in  other 
words,  be  willing  to  subordinate  themselves  and  yet  be  ready  to 
contribute  to  the  common  aim. 

The  idea  of  the  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  grows  naturally  out  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Arbeitsschule.  No  longer  is  knowledge 
dispensed  by  a supreme  authority — the  teacher — to  a group  of  indi- 
viduals responsible  only  to  him.  The  source  of  knowledge  is  now 
investigation  and  discussion;  bits  of  information  are  furnished  by  indi- 
vidual pupils  and  are  brought  into  relation  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher.  Individual  experience  helps  to  develop  and  to  solve  the  com- 
mon problem.  If  investigation  is  necessary,  all  pupils  will  work 
together  and  those  with  more  aptitude  for  the  task  or  a greater  expe- 
rience in  the  field  will  naturally  be  the  leaders.  They  will  receive  their 
share  of  glory  and  satisfaction.  But  as  long  as  the  task  in  itself  is  the 
important  thing,  they  will  want  to  heip  the  others  on  whose  co-opera- 
tion they  depend  for  its  accomplishment.  Personal  desires  and  ambi- 
tions will  be  subordinated  to  the  common  aim  and  to  the  ambition 
to  accomplish  it.  Consequently,  self-control  will  be  developed. 

The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupils  in  the  Arbeisgemein- 
schaften  is  that  of  guide  and  helper  and  source  of  information.  In 
group  work  he  will  work  with  the  pupils  as  one  of  them,  but  always 
will  be  in  the  background,  so  that  inner  descipline  not  authoritative 
discipline  will  be  allowed  to  grow. 

To  the  individual  an  opportunity  of  group  activity  will  be  a valuable 
method  of  "training  the  will”  and  of  learning  to  live  by  living  and 
working  with  others. 

From  this  exposition  of  the  characteristic  principles  of  the  Arbeits- 
schule and  of  the  Lernschule,  the  essential  conflict  between  the  two  is 
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seen  to  be  a vital  one.  The  roots  of  the  conflict  lie  deeper  than  in  edu- 
cational theory: — they  are  embedded  in  antithetical  principles  of  social 
philosophy.  Through  the  medium  of  experience  and  by  means  of  self- 
activity, the  Arbeitsschule  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  develop  qualities 

(1)  resulting  from  the  opportunity  for  free  mental  activity,  initiative, 
powers  of  observation,  of  interest  in  investigation,  fearlessness  of 
opinion,  clearness  of  decision,  fairness  of  judgment,  independent 
thinking,  from  physical,  emotional  and  social  activity,  sound  health, 
appreciation,  (2)  self-reliance,  responsibility,  and  helpfulness.  The  pu- 
pil must  also  be  able  to  do  things  exertly,  to  take  his  part  in  practical 
life,  but  such  abilities  are  secondary  to  the  attainment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  attitudes  and  traits. 

In  the  Lernschule,  primary  emphasis  must  be  put  on  knowledge  and 
skills  and  on  blind  trust  in,  and  submission  to,  authority.  The  Lern- 
schule is  a suitable  instrument  for  preparing  subjects;  the  Arbeits- 
schule prepares  citizens. 

Among  the  Arbeitsschule  philosophers,  there  are  current  conflicting 
interpretations  and  usages  of  the  term  "Arbeitsschule.” 

There  are  at  present  three  types  of  Arbeitsschule; 

(1)  The  Pedagogical  Arbeitsschule. 

(2)  The  Social-Democratic  Arbeitsschule  or  Production  School. 

(3)  The  Economic  Arbeitsschule. 

According  to  Wolff,1  the  Pedagogical  Arbeitsschule  considers  activity 
from  the  pedagogical  viewpoint,  while  the  advocates  of  the  second  and 
third  types  think  of  activity  in  its  technical-economic  sense.  The  ideal 
of  the  first  type  is  the  development  of  the  nation  into  a community 
...  of  free  personalities,  the  ideal  aim  of  the  second  and  third 
types  is  personal  and  economic  freedom  and  independence. 

The  exponents  of  the  first  type  agree  that  the  principles  of  the 
Arbeitsschule  should  be  strictly  pedagogical  in  their  application  and 
also  agree  on  the  major  principles  of  organization,  method  and  general 
educational  philosophy,  but  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  specific  educa- 
tional aims  and  the  interpretation  of  these.  Consequently,  this  type  of 
Arebitsschule  has  tended  to  break  up  into  different  types,  and  among 
those  we  should  note  particularly  are  the  ones  to  which  the  educational 
theories  of  Kerschensteiner  of  Munich,  Gaudig  of  Leipzig  and  Oester- 
reich  of  Berlin  have  given  definite  form. 

Kerschensteiner’s  philosophy,  like  that  of  the  great  American 
thinker,  Dewey,  considers  the  child  in  his  relation  to  society.  To  him 

1 Wolff,  pp.  , 264-265. 
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the  school  is  one  of  the  social  institutions  developed  by  the  state  as 
a means  of  self-protection.  The  school,  therefore,  must  have  three 
aims1: 

1.  "Preparation  of  each  individual  in  the  state  for  a vocation  or 
profession.” 

In  this  aim  we  see  his  interest  in  vocational  education  of  which  the 
excellent  continuation  schools  of  Munich  are  a practical  result.  Here 
too,  we  see  his  first  idea  of  the  Arbeitsschule  as  being  technical- 
economic  in  form.  As  he  developed  his  theory,  the  Arbeitsschule 
became  a school  where  independent  (mental)  self-activity  functioned. 

2.  "The  ethical-moral  improvement  of  this  vocational  training.” 

In  order  to  bring  this  about,  the  school  must  be  organized  for  co- 
operative activity,  i.  e.,  into  Arbeitsgemeinschaften. 

3.  "Making  the  pupil  able  to  co-operate  in  the  improvement  of 
the  community  (Gemeinwesen)  whose  member  he  is.” 

For  this  purpose,  each  individual  must  strive  toward  a perfection  of 
personality  so  that  the  development  of  the  state  may  tend  toward  the 
ideal  of  a moral  community.  This,  he  thinks  will  be  furthered  by  de- 
veloping the  self-control  of  the  pupils  and  the  Arbeitsgemeinschaften 
— here  he  develops  his  principle  of  education  for  character  training 
and  thus  for  citizenship. 

The  method  of  accomplishing  all  these  aims  is  that  of  activity  in- 
struction. This2  "demands  the  independent  working  out  of  Bildungs- 
gueter”  (the  materials  of  instruction).  Productive  work  must  be 
achieved  and  this  must  come  from  the  pupils  themselves,  because  of 
some  inner  necessity. 

Kerschensteiner’s  view  of  the  state  as  a greater  reality  than  the 
individual  was  challenged  by  Gaudig,  who  considers  the  development 
of  personality  as  the  unifying  principle  of  education.  In  his  theory 
of  free  mental  activity  he  also  opposed  Kerschensteiner’s  belief  that 
handwork  is  an  aid  to  mental  activity.  And  he  does  not  think  of 

citizenship  as  an  ultimate  aim  of  education,  but  only  as  one  phase 

in  the  life  of  each  personality.3  "Life  is  more  than  a citizenship,  it  is 
one’s  relation  to  family  life,  to  education,  to  religion  . . Education 
must  develop  the  whole  personality  in  all  its  relationships.  The 
Arbeitsgemeinschaften  must  have  no  other  purpose  except  the  un- 
folding of  the  self-activity  of  each  individual,  in  short,  they  must 
help  to  develop  "den  ganzen  Menschen” — the  whole  human  being  in 
its  entirety. 

1 Georg  Kerschensteiner,  “Begriff  der  Arbeitsschule.”  p.  96  ff. 

2 Georg  Kerschensetiner.  “Begriff  der  Arbeitsschule,”  p.  9G  ff. 

3 Wolff,  p.  229. 
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Freedom  is  one  of  the  requisites  for  such  a development,  but  educa- 
tion should  be  education  for  freedom,  not  in  freedom. 

Gaudig  things  of  the  schoolroom  as  a workshop  where  the  means 
of  independent  self-activity,  knowledge  and  technical  skill  will  be  ac- 
quired in  order  that  new  knowledge  may  be  formed. 

Another  type  of  the  Pedagogical  Arbeitsschule  is  represented  by 
Paul  Oesterreich.  He  is  concerned  with  bringing  the  school  nearer 
the  center  of  common  life,  with  making  the  institution  of  the  school 
into  something  which  is  as  near  to  actual  life  as  the  economic  and 
other  social  institutions.  He  calls  the  type  of  school  which  he  pro- 
motes a Lebenschule  or  School  of  Life  and  represents  it  as  a combina- 
tion of  (1)  The  Elastic  Einheitsschule,  (2)  The  Lebensschule  and  (3) 
The  Produktionsschule  or  School  of  Production,  whose  principal  aim 
it  is  to  stimulate  each  child’s  desire  to  create. 

Oesterreich  demands  that  the  school  should  take  in  the  complete  life 
of  the  young  person  and  should  become  the  social  center  of  the  en- 
tire juvenile  life.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  economic  and 
social  forms  of  life  should  become  one  with  the  school.  All  the 
children  of  a district  should  go  to  one  school,  the  families  in  this 
district  should  help  in  every  way  possible,  should  be  responsible  for 
the  buildings,  their  erection  and  upkeep;  they  should  also  help  in  mak- 
ing the  school  the  social  center  of  the  community  and  should  take  part 
in  the  various  celebrations,  festivals,  etc. 

The  teacher  is  to  be  a scientific  guide  and  an  educator  in  a school 
which  provides  time  for  play,  for  rest,  for  meals,  which  exacts  very 
little  obligatory  work,  but  gives  much  opportunity  for  technical,  artis- 
tic and  social  training,  and  for  production;  a school  in  which  all  of 
life’s  activities  are  to  be  found.  Thus  the  pupils  will  develop  to  an 
ever  increasing  extent  self-control  and  responsibility. 

Turning  from  these  types  of  the  Pedagogical  Arbeitsschule  to  the 
Social-Democratic  type,  we  find  that  its  theories  of  education  include 
the  following:1 

1.  Work  must  be  respected,  mental  and  physical  work  given  equal 
respect  and  both  must  be  considered  a part  of  culture. 

2.  Productive  work  must  be  the  center  of  education. 

The  regulation  of  production  will  be  the  future  affair  of  society 
and  methods  of  production  and  technique  of  work  must  be  learned  and 
understood  by  all.  This  is  the  chief  educational  principle  of  the 
Social-Democratic  type  and  is  therefore  called  the  Produktionsschule, 
or  School  of  Production. 

1 H.  Schulz.  "Die  Schulreform  der  Sozialdemokratie,”  pp.  8 ff.  Verlag  Schmidt 
& Co.,  Berlin. 
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3.  The  schools  must  be  controlled  by  parents,  teachers  and  pupils. 

4.  All  must  have  equal  chances  for  education. 

5.  The  establishment  of  trade  continuation  schools  where  workshop 
instruction  is  to  be  given,  the  time  consumed  by  instruction  to  be 
counted  as  hours  of  work.1 

6.  Education  in  all  grades  should  aim  at  self-activity  and  self- 
government,  mental  work  and  handwork,  mental  training  and  physical 
training  should  be  combined  in  all  grades.  The  children  should  be 
educated  in  a republican  and  social  spirit. 

Another  type,  the  Economic  Arbeitsschule,  is  the  Pedagogical  Ar- 
beitsschule  considerably  out  of  focus.  It  is  best  represented  by  the 
Russian  educator  Blonsky  who  defines  this  type  as  "a  working  com- 
munity of  children  who  are  organized  so  that  work  is  divided  among 
them  for  the  wholesome  attainment  of  a common  aim2”. 

This  aim  in  general  is  to  train  the  child  to  master  the  modern  in- 
dustrial technique3,  "Work  is  the  unifying  subject  of  the  curriculum, 
economic  understanding  the  aim  of  instruction  and  the  able  worker 
who  subordinates  himself  to  the  whole,  the  aim  of  education.” 

All  of  the  educational  philosophy  of  this  type  of  the  Arbeitsschule 
is  centered  about  work,  meaning  manual  work. 

"Work  is  the  great  organizer  of  mankind,  of  children  as  well  as  of 
adults,  and  therefore  work  is  the  means  by  which  education  and 
training  are  attained.  Work  determines  also  the  subjects  studied, 

namely,  those  which  are  useful  and  necessary  for  (manual)  work.”4 

This  type  represents  the  most  extreme  form  of  Arbeitsschule, 
where  not  only  activity  in  the  general  sense  is  the  center  of  educational 
principles,  but  actual  (work — the  acquiring  of  fundamental  skills 
being  only  a by-product  of  this  and  a means  to  an  end.  Neither  self- 
activity nor  independent  thinking  are  emphasized — the  able  worker 
must  subordinate  himself  to  the  whole. 

The  conception  of  the  social  function  to  be  performed  by  the  school, 
and  in  particular  by  the  Arbeitsschule,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  social 
ideals  of  the  promoters  of  the  different  types.  The  very  idea  of 
work  is  influenced  by  these  ideals,  and  not  merely  the  part  it  is  to  play. 
Gaudig  pictures  society  as  a combination  of  individuals — the  higher 
their  personal  development,  the  higher  that  of  society.  Kerschen- 
steiner  sees  in  the  state  rather  than  in  the  individual  the  fact  which 

1 Frei  Lehrerstimme,  October  1st.  1926,  from  '‘PUdagogisches  Jahrbuch,*’ 
(Vienna)  1926.  p.  190. 

* Wolff,  p.  256 

3 Wolff,  p.  256 

4 Wolff,  p.  256  ft. 
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is  decisive  in  determining  the  aims  of  education.  State  and  society 
are,  if  not  of  greater,  at  least  of  more  primary  importance  than  their 
members.  And  as  we  proceed  from  the  types  of  the  Pedagogical  to 
the  Social-Democratic  and  especially  to  the  Economic  Arbeitsschule, 
we  find  that  the  individual  becomes  more  and  more  a mere  wheel  in 
the  social  organism  which  is  in  itself  all  important.  The  free  per- 
sonality w'ho  thinks  and  chooses  for  himself  is  reduced  to  a serf 
of  the  economic  program;  work,  and  with  it  production,  is  no  longer 
a means  to  an  end,  but  an  exacting  tyrant  demanding  absolute  sub- 
mission. 

The  Austrian  Arbeitsschule  can  be  placed  at  a point  between  the 
Pedagogical  and  the  Social  Democratic  types.  It  does  not  represent  a 
definitely  new  educational  philosophy  but  is  a blending  of  certain 
features  of  those  two  types. 

Because  of  the  political  situation  and  of  the  educator-reformers’  de- 
sire to  accomplish  their  aim  of  securing  the  best  school  possible  for  the 
: children,1  such  a combination  has  proved  practical. 

The  resulting  type  of  Arbeitsschule  shows  the  influence  of  Kerschen- 

steiner  as  well  as  of  Gaudig,  but  the  decided  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  personality  and  of  the  highest  abilities  of  each  child, 

) shows  the  general  direction  of  thought  to  be  toward  Gaudig  and  the 
Leipzig  School.  This  is  not  surprising  if  we  consider  that  an  educa- 
! tion  for  citizenship  as  such  presupposes  a very  definite  idea  of  the 
i state  whose  future  citizens  the  children  are  to  be,  and  that  the  present 
• form  of  the  Austrian  state  is  regarded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation as  something  temporary  and  transient.  The  lack  of  a unifying 
ideal,  be  it  national,  social  or  religious,  forces  the  Austrians  to  con- 
centrate on  the  children,  on  the  highest  possible  development  of  in- 
dividuals. Their  education  for  citizenship  is  necessarily  education  for 
"individual  citizenship”  and  thus  for  real  democracy. 

The  Austrian  Arbeitsschule  is  in  accord  with  the  pronouncement  of 
the  Leipzig  Teacher  Association  that  "the  principle  of  child  develop- 
ment is  the  directing  principle  of  pedagogy  and  activity  or  Arbeit  the 

most  important  means  of  putting  it  into  effect2.” 

The  same  view  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Fadrus  "The  transformation  of 
the  Lem — und  Buchschule  into  a Lebens — und  Arbeitsschule  is  taking 
place  by  means  of  an  articulation  of  certain  factors,  the  observation 
of  children,  excursions,  and  by  the  most  extensive  mental  and  physical 
self-activity  possible.”3 

Thus,  the  principles  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  Austrian  Arbeits- 
schule philosophy  may  be  predicated: 

1 Educator-reformers,  see  Chapter  I. 

2 Buerger,  p.  315.  ff. 

3 Fadrus  — Scliulreform,  February  1926,  p.  123. 
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1.  Understanding  the  nature  of  the  child  (Kindesgemassheit). 

2.  Self-activity  leads  to  independence — (Durch  Selbsttatigkeit  zu 

Selbststandigkeit) . 

3.  Integrated  Instruction  (Gesamtunterricht)  inclusive  of  Heimat- 
kunde  as  its  core  subject. 

4.  Co-operative  Activity  (Arbeitsgemeinschaften) . These  prin- 
ciples are  analogous  in  theory  to  the  general  conception  of  the  Ar- 
beitsschule  as  described  earlier;1  in  practice  the  principles  are  des- 
cribed as  follows: — 

As  a practical  means  for  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  child,  the 
Schuelerbeschreibung  or  Pupil’s  Profile  was  devised;  this  serves  also 
for  purposes  of  vocational  guidance.  To  this  form,  which  is  to 
be  filled  in  by  the  child’s  teacher  or  teachers,  is  appended  a parents’ 
questionnaire  (Elternfragen) . Information  about  every  phase  of  the 
child's  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  life  as  well  as  about  his  social 
and  educational  background  and  his  vocational  aptitudes,  is  to  be  listed 
in  the  Schuelerbeschreibung. 

The  question  of  such  a reference  sheet  was  first  studied  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  teachers  in  school  conferences  and  activity  groups  (Ar- 
beistgemeinschaften)  later  in  committees  and  finally  in  the  annual 
teachers’  conferences  (Bezirkslehrerkonferenzen)  of  1921,  throughout 
the  republic.  The  question  considered  was  "Proposals  for  the  present- 
day  judgment  of  school  children  and  their  achievement  ability.”2 

In  1922,  a decree  was  enacted  which  put  into  effect  the  experi- 
mental use  of  the  Schuelerbeschreibung  for  1922-23  and  1923-24,  after 
which  it  was  to  be  in  definite  use. 

Following  this  decree,  the  "Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  Pupils’  Pro- 
files”3 was  issued  by  the  Reform  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  In- 
struction. 

This  Schuelerbeschreibung  together  with  the  "Guide”  forms  the 
gist  of  the  psychological  theories  of  the  Austrian  Arbeitsschule.  They 
are  as  yet  too  much  a part  of  the  general  synthesis  represented  by  the 
major  principles  of  the  Arbeitsschule  to  be  analyzed  into  definite  laws 
or  to  be  described  as  representing  a certain  school  of  psychology. 

Understanding  the  nature  of  the  child  by  means  of  concentrated 
and  extended  observation  of  his  activities,  and,  in  this  way,  forming  a 
judgment  of  individual  differences,  is  to  the  Austrian  reformers  a logi- 
cal and  consistent  procedure  for  a philosophy  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  development  of  personality. 

1 See  pp.  33-37. 

2 Fadrus,  Schulreform,  p.  121,  Feb.  192G. 

3 Published  in  Volkserziehung,  Stttck  XVII,  1922,  and  as  a pamphlet  by 
Deutscher  Verlag  fttr  Jugend  und  Volk,  Wien. 
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Practically,  the  theory  of  self-activity  is  the  motive  force  of  the  entire 
school  program. 

In  the  classroom  we  find  it  in  evidence  in  the  methods  used  by  the 
teacher  which  in  general  is  done  by  stimulating  and  encouraging  the 
children  to  conduct  the  work  of  each  day.  The  children  plan  the 
work  in  detail,  take  charge  of  its  execution,  and  criticize  the  results. 
This  is  true  too  of  the  excursion.  Within  this  general  activity,  each 
detail  is  developed  actively.  Handwork  and  drawing  especially  em- 
phasized mediums  for  an  enrichment  of  experience.  The  children 
spontaneously  illustrate  their  compositions  and  Arbeitsbiicher  (Work 
Books)  and  use  clay,  paper,  cardboard  and  sand-tables  for  further 
expression  of  an  idea  and  for  further  illustration. 

There  is  self-activity  in  working  together,  in  helping  each  other, 
in  sharing  responsibility  for  the  accomplishment  of  common  aims. 

Outside  of  the  classroom,  on  the  excursion,  on  the  playground — 
while  swimming,  skiing,  skating,  hiking, — all  is  activity. 


But  throughout  the  different  experiences,  mental  activity  is  not  to 
be  forgotten.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  be  continuously  ob- 
serving, investigating,  comparing  and  criticizing.  Independent  think- 
ing is  thus,  the  chief  aim  and  at  the  same  time  the  pivot  around  which 
all  the  different  forms  of  self -activity  revolve. 

The  third  principle  of  the  Austrian  Arbeitsschule,  Gesamtunter- 
richt  or  Integrated  Instruction,  is  the  way  by  which  the  other  princi- 
ples are  accomplished. 

The  new  time  tables  are  elastic  and  are  for  the  teachers  only. 
To  them  a certain  minimum  number  of  hours  a week  for  the  consid- 
eration of  certain  subject  matter  is  recommended.  The  programs  for 
the  Elementary  School  Grades  I — IV  are  only  suggestive  ones  and  the 
teacher  is  able  to  permit  the  children  to  organize  the  day’s  activities  as 
their  interests  and  the  needs  of  the  work  dictate. 


Gesamtunterricht  is  operative  throughout  the  first  three  grades  and 
in  the  first  semester  of  the  fourth  grade.  In  the  second  semester,  the 
gradual  division  of  Heimat — und  Lebenskunde  into  Geography,  His- 
tory and  Nature  Study  is  begun. 


Religion1  and  Girls’  Handwork,  as  well  as  physical  education,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  outside  of  Gesamtunterricht. 

Religion  Girls’  Handwork 

Gesamtunterricht  — - " j Physical  Education 

1 Certain  Catholic  educators  are  developing  plans  for  including  religion  In  Ge- 
samtunterrlcht.  ° 
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A custom  of  the  old  school  system — that  of  the  teacher  progressing 
with  her  class  throughout  the  elementary  school  has  been  retained  and 
is  one  of  the  factors  helping  materially  in  the  judgment  of  the  pupils' 
ability  by  the  teacher,  and  in  the  opportunity  for  real  continuity  and  in- 
tegration of  material. 

Another  factor  is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  in  each 
class.  The  maximum  is  30,  but  the  average,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades,  is  kept  at  24.  This  makes  possible  the  giving  of  individual 
attention  to  each  child,  such  attention  obviously  being  necessary  for 
self-active  work  and  integrated  instruction. 

The  shortness  of  the  school  day  is  still  another  practical  factor,  as 
the  elementary  school  work  never  extends,  except  for  some  special 
reason,  beyond  12  o’clock.  The  usual  hours  are  8-10:30  or  8-11 
A.  M.,  six  days  a week. 

With  Heimat-und  Lebenskunde  as  its  center,  Gesamtunterricht 
avoids  the  dangers  of  artificial  correlation.  Heimatkunde  being  so 
closely  related  to  the  child’s  life  that  is,  to  his  environment  and  es- 
pecially to  his  home,  the  principles  of  the  Arbetisschule  are  considered 
in  their  closest  synthesis:  the  child’s  own  nature  and  the  need  for 
approaching  a new  experience  through  the  medium  of  an  old  one,  the 
transition  from  home  to  school  being  made  with  more  ease;  the  en- 
vironment is  both  the  stimulus  and  the  material  for  self-activity,  it 
being  the  natural  source  of  the  child’s  interests,  while  in  itself  it  forms 
an  interrelation  of  activities  and  of  subject  matter  which  makes  Gesam- 
tunterricht possible. 

Co-operative  activity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Arbeitsschule, 
is  strongly  emphasized  in  the  Austrian  schools.  There  is,  First  of  all, 
the  class  itself  which  forms  an  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  daily  tasks  and  which  may  be  subdivided  into  a number  of 
special  Arbeitsgemeinschaften  for  such  special  work  as  the  procuring  of 
specimens  for  nature  study,  weather  observation,  etc.  The  prepara- 
tions for  excursions  and  trips  and  the  discussion  afterwards  acts  as 
strong  stimuli  to  group  activity,  and  so  do  extra  curricula  activities. 
For  the  latter  could  hardly  have  found  a place  in  the  Lernschule;  and 
compared  to  their  importance  in  our  school  life,  they  still  play  a sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  Austrian  schools.  There  are,  however,  sport 
groups  which  unite  the  children  interested  in  certain  sports,  school 
orchestras  and  glee  clubs.  Exhibitions  of  pupils’  work,  school  festi- 
vals, theatre  and  musical  performances  give  occasion  for  group  work. 
One  school  in  Vienna  has  started  a school  newspaper.  The  establish- 
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ment  of  parents’  associations  has  helped  to  promote  extra  curricula 
activities;  and  indirectly  group  work.1 

Not  only  individual  classes  but  schools  in  their  entirety  are  regarded 
as  Arbeitsgemeinschaften.  A number  of  schools  have  students’  coun- 
cils and  are  experimenting  with  student  government.  Here  again,  the 
extra  curricula  activities  help  to  bring  the  student  from  different  grades 
together  and  furnish  a common  center  of  interest  and  activity.  Dis- 
cussion groups  where  such  questions  as  anti-alcholism,  smoking,  and 
other  topics  of  value  and  interest  to  the  children  are  dealt  with,  have 
also  been  started. 

The  Elternvereine.— Parents’  Associations  form  another  type  of 
co-operative  activity.  They  are  to  bring  about  a close  co-operation  be- 
tween the  parents  and  the  schools.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reform 
it  was  planned  to  create  an  Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtsrat,  an  advisory 
board  of  teachers  and  laity  in  which  the  teachers  would  have  been  in 
the  minority,  while  the  lay  element  would  have  been  represented  by 
school  physicians,  deputies  from  associations  promoting  education,  etc. 
This  plan  had  to  be  dropped,  but  at  the  same  time  the  parents’  associa- 
tions were  started,  which,  although  they  have  no  official  standing  in 
the  school  system,  can  facilitate  the  work  of  the  school  through  co-oper- 
ation with  the  teachers.  The  chief  purpose  of  these  associations  is: 
the  prompting  of  friendly  relations  between  the  parents  and  the  teach- 
ing staff,  the  arrangement  of  parents’  and  teachers’  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  educational  questions,  supervision  of  children’s 
recreation  (movies,  literature) , assistance  in  the  supervision  of  school  at- 
tendance especially  through  making  indifferent  parents  acquainted  with 
the  consequences  of  truancy,  promotion  of  pupils’  walking  trips  and 
journeys;  the  arrangement  of  educational  lectures,  children’s  concerts 
and  theatre  performances  and  a certain  amount  of  welfare  work  which 
must,  however,  not  be  made  the  chief  task  of  the  organization2.  Many 
parents’  associations  provide  funds  for  special  events  planned  by  the 
school  and  give  financial  aid  to  the  poorer  pupils  for  trips,  excursions, 
etc. ; they  also  contribute  toward  the  purchase  of  special  equipment. 
The  parents’  associations  meet  about  once  a month;  school  affairs  and 
educational  questions  are  discussed  with  the  teachers;  lectures  on 
questions  of  interest  to  parents  are  given  and  educational  moving  pic- 

1 A great  factor  in  the  common  social  life  of  the  pupils  is  the  Youth  Move- 
ment, which,  utilizing  the  joy  of  the  young  people  in  hiking,  woodcraft,  singing 
and  "roughing  it"  provides  them  with  much  healthy  outdoor  exercise.  Many  of 
the  older  children  especially  are  united  in  such  hiking  associations  as  the  Wan- 
dervOgel,  etc.  The  authorities  have  recognized  the  educational  value  of  this 
movement  and  are  encouraging  it.  Jugendherbergen  (Young  people's  taverns)  have 
been  established  in  many  villages  and  towns  and  there  the  young  people  may  find 
shelter  for  the  night  at  an  adequately  low  price.  These  hiking  trips  provide  the 
children  not  only  with  physical  exercise,  but  give  them  also  first  hand  knowledge 
of  their  country  and  help  to  stimulate  their  interest  in  geography,  history,  and 
folk  lore. 

2 Stadtschulrat  fuer  Wein  — Leitsaetze  fuer  die  Stellung  und  das  Wirken  der 

Elternvereinigungen,  August  4th,  1922. 
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tures  are  shown.  The  anti-alcohol  question  is  a favorite  topic  of  these 
lectures  and  discussions,  also  hygiene,  school  reform,  child  welfare, 
vocational  guidance,  children’s  literature,  etc. 

The  parents’  associations  elect  the  Elternrat  (Parents  Board)  which 
forms  a central  committee.  A special  magazine,  "Elternhaus  und 
Schule,1”  is  published  by  the  parents’  associations  of  Vienna.  In  1925- 
26  there  existed  in  Vienna  452  such  parents  associations,  about  one 
for  every  every  elementary  school.2 

1 Elternhaus  und  Schule,  Offizlelles  Organ  der  Elternvereine  Wiens,  Deutseher 
Verlag  fuer  Jugend  und  Volk,  Herausgeber;  Arbeitsgemelnschaft  der  Eltern- 
verelne  Wiens. 

2 D.  Wlrksamkelt  d.  Stadtschulrates  fuer  Wien,  1925-26  — Selbatverlag  d. 
Btadtschulrates,  p.  65. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  REFORM 

The  principles  of  the  educational  reform  in  Austria  were  carried  out 
by  means  of: 

1.  Legislation, 

2.  Ministerial  decrees, 

3.  Study  and  discussion  of  educational  problems  by  teachers  and 
educational  authorities. 

School  reform  legislation  consists  of  but  few  federal  laws.  Of 
special  importance  is  the  law  about  the  establishment  of  the  Bun- 
deserziehungsanstalten,  the  law  about  the  organization  and  the  aims  of 
the  Hauptschule  and  the  law  about  the  organization  and  the  aims  of 
the  secondary  schools. 

The  provincial  statute  of  the  City  of  Vienna  establishing  the  Peda- 
gogical Institute  marked  also  an  important  step  in  the  development  of 
the  reform. 

The  practical  advance  of  the  reform  was  accomplished  chiefly  by 
means  of  ministerial  decrees. 

The  first  and  most  significant  step  toward  school  reform  was  the 
establishment  of  a reform  department  in  the  Ministry  of  Instruction 
in  the  Summer  of  1919.  The  official  publication  of  the  Ministry 
(Verordnungsblatt)  was  divided  into  an  official  section  giving  laws, 
decrees  and  interpretations  of  laws,  and  a professional  section,  giving 
articles  on  professional  subjects.  The  name  of  the  publication  was 
changed  to  "Volkserziehung ” (Public  education) . A reform  plan  was 
worked  out  by  the  department  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1919-20,  experimental  classes  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  Arbeitsschule  principles. 

In  April  1920,  the  first  draft  of  the  new  curriculum  was  published 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1920-21  until  1925,  it  was 
tried  out  in  practice  in  all  the  schools  of  the  country.  In  1925,  the 
decision  concerning  the  final  adoption  of  the  curriculum  was  post- 
poned for  another  year.  In  connection  with  this,  the  "Richtlinien 
Zur  abschliessenden  Beurteilung  des  Lehrplanes”  or  "Suggestions  for  a 
Final  Judgment  of  the  Curriculum”  were  issued  by  the  Ministry. 

During  1925-26,  the  secondary  teachers  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  children  who  had  completed  a full  five  year  course  while  the 
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new  curriculum  was  in  force,  and  to  judge  their  achievements.  Their 
opinions  were  published  as  "Die  Erfahrungen  der  Mittelschule  mit  der 
Volksschulreform. 

After  a lengthy  political  struggle  in  1926,  a new  curriculum  was 
issued  by  the  Ministry  which  confirmed,  in  the  main  points,  the  princi- 
ples which  had  formed  the  basis  for  the  experimental  curriculum. 

In  1927,  the  Biirgerschulen  were  changed  into  Hauptschulen  by 
Federal  Law.  Another  Federal  Law  of  the  same  year  decreed  that  all 
secondary  schools  should  be  eight  year  institutions,  and  entitled  the 
Minister  of  Instruction  to  establish  Aufbauschulen  and  Arbeitermittel- 
schulen. 

In  1928,  the  Ministry  issued  "Suggestions  concerning  the  Reorgan- 
ization of  Teacher  Training,”  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1928-29,  the  first  Aufbauschulen  and  Arbeitermittelschulen  were 
opened. 

Some  of  the  Ministerial  Decrees  which  had  direct  bearing  on  school 
reform  dealt  with: 

—the  establishment  of  Allgemeine  Mittelschulen  and  Deutsche  Ober- 
schulen ; 

— the  reform  of  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  secondary  schools ; 

— the  introduction  of  Schiilerbeschreibungen  or  Pupils’  Profiles; 

— the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  classroom; 

— the  divisions  of  school  classes  into  sections  for  gifted  and  average 
children  and  sections  for  the  slow-learners; 

— the  establishment  of  schools  for  retarded  and  defective  children; 

— the  establishment  of  special  classes  for  children  gifted  in  art  and 
music ; 

— the  formation  of  Teachers’  Councils1  and  Teachers  Arbeitsgemein- 
schaften ; 

— the  formation  of  Parents’  Associations  and  Parents’  Councils. 

While  these  decrees  together  with  the  federal  laws  formed  a struc- 
ture within  which  the  school  reform  could  be  developed,  the  teachers 
created  the  actual  substance  of  the  reform.  Their  enthusiasm  for  it 
was  evidenced  by  the  large  numbers  in  which  they  attended  lectures 
and  vacation  courses,  by  their  discussions  in  the  activity  groups,  by 
their  eagerness  for  in-service  training  of  all  types  and  by  the  large 
number  of  books  and  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  reform,  written  by 
elementary  school  teachers.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  reform,  a num- 
ber of  new  professional  periodicals  have  been  published,  the  most 


1 These  councils  were  to  protect  the  professional  interests  of  the  teachers  and 
to  act  as  advisory  bodies  to  the  Ministry. 
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important  of  which,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  reform,  are  Schulre- 
form,  Quelle,  and  Der  Neue  Weg1. 

In  the  annual  District  Teachers’  Conferences  the  reform  problems 
were  considered  and  discussed.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  were:2 

"Report  on  the  development  of  the  curriculum  for  elementary 
schools.  Proposals  for  the  organization  of  subject-matter  according  to 
the  principles  of  integrated  instruction  and  of  the  study  of  the  environ- 
ment.” 

"Proposals  for  a modern  method  of  judging  children  and  their 
achievement.” 

"How  can  the  development  of  the  talents  of  school  children  be 
best  promoted?” 

"Education  for  citizenship  in  the  elementary  and  higher  elementary 
schools.” 

"Natural  method  in  penmanship  instruction.” 

"The  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  Arbeitsschule  (character,  economy 
of  effort  and  technique).” 

The  work  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  was  supplemented  by  new 
textbooks  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  activity  school.  Wider 
use  was  given  to  stereopticon  views,  and  moving  picture  films  were 
introduced  as  materials  of  instruction.  School  exhibits  were  more 
frequently  arranged  than  before,  with  a definite  professional  aim  in 
view ; e.  g.  after  the  teachers  had  experimented  with  new  methods  in 
drawing,  pupils’  drawings  from  all  the  schools  of  a town  were  put  on 
exhibition  and  the  teachers  criticized  and  discussed  the  results.  School 
festivals  too,  were  more  frequently  arranged.  The  main  part  of  the 
program  of  these  consists  now  of  physical  exercises  and  dances  per- 
formed by  the  children,  instead  of  the  reciting  of  poetry  as  had  formerly 
been  the  case.  Teachers  and  parents  could  see  for  themselves  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  principles  of  physical  education. 

As  the  reform  began  to  be  worked  cut  practically,  the  conflict  be- 
tween Arbeitsschule  principles  and  those  of  the  Lernschule  was  keenly 
felt.  The  necessity  for  making  changes  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  schools  became  evident. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  reform,  a new  administrative  depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  was  created  (Reform  Department). 

1 Schulreform,  Schulwissenschaftlicher  Verlag  Haase,  Wien,  Leipzig,  Prag. 

Die  Quelle,  Deutscher  Verlag  fuer  Jugend  und  Volk,  Wien. 

Der  Neue  W'eg,  Oesterreichischer  Bundesverlag  fuer  Unterrieht.  Wisaenschaft 
und  Kunst,  Wien. 

2 Fadrus,  Die  Schulreform,  1926.  Heft  2,  p.  120. 
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Later,  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  the  Department  for  Ex- 
perimental Schools  and  the  Department  for  Girls’  Education  were 
merged  with  the  Reform  Department  which  became  the  Department 
for  Educational  Science.  The  members  of  the  Department  are  all 
leading  educators. 

The  teachers  are  represented  on  the  Provincial  and  District  School 
Boards.  Ten  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  nine  members  of  the  Vienna 
School  Board  are  representatives  of  the  elementary  school  teachers. 

The  inclusion  of  the  teachers  in  the  administrative  work  of  the 
schools  marks  the  new  attitude  toward  administration.  The  adminis- 
trators are  to  be  professional  men  and  not  lawyers. 

The  system  of  supervision  has  not  been  changed,  but  the  spirit  of 
supervision  is  very  different. 

To  every  Provincial  School  Board  are  attached  Provincial  School 
Supervisors,  whose  number  varies  according  to  the  number  of  schools 
in  the  province.  In  the  rural  districts  there  are  ordinarily  only  two 
supervisors,  one  for  the  elementary  and  higher  elementary  schools  and 
Teacher  Training  Institutes  and  another  for  the  secondary  schools. 
Only  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  are  appointed  Pro- 
vincial and  District  School  Supervisors.  The  latter  are  appointed 
by  the  Ministry. 

As  the  system  of  supervision  was  not  changed,  the  inevitable  con- 
flict between  the  old  supervisors  with  their  fixed  ideas  of  inspection 
and  the  reformers  occurred.  As  a consequence,  new  supervisors  who 
were  more  in  favor  of  the  activity  methods  and  understood  them  bet- 
ter were  appointed.  Under  the  new  scheme  of  things,  the  supervisors 
are  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  martinets  but  educational  leaders  who  gain 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  teachers  whose  reform  work  they 
are  to  direct  and  to  whom  they  must  give  advice  and  assistance. 

In  the  management  of  individual  schools  a new  spirit  is  also  in  evi- 
dence. The  principal  is  no  longer  the  sole  authority,  but  teachers  and 
principal  together  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  school. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  greatest  conflict  between  the  old  and  the 
new  should  occur  in  the  field  of  method.  These  conflicts  are  being 
decreased  as  the  teachers  learn  to  understand  and  to  apply  the  new 
methods.  The  children  must  be  permitted  to  work  out  their  own  prob- 
lems in  their  own  way,  and  the  teacher  must  not  attempt  to  instruct 
them.  He  must  value  thinking  more  than  memorization,  he  must  al- 
low the  children  to  express  their  own  ideas  instead  of  demanding 
from  them  the  description  of  other  people’s  ideas.  He  must  learn 
to  center  all  school  work  about  Heimatkunde  and  the  excursion,  and 
not  about  the  inactive  accumulation  of  knowledge  in  a classroom. 
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For  many  teachers  who  have  spent  years  in  instructing  the  children 
after  the  Lernschule  methods,  the  adjustment  to  the  new  ideas  is,  with- 
out doubt,  difficult.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  re- 
educating themselves  and  they  do  not  feel  antagonistic  toward  the 
activity  methods. 

The  degree  to  which  the  conflicts  in  practice  have  disappeared, 
Chapter  Five  will  elucidate. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

In  1924-25,  Austria  had  764,251  children  of  school  age.  734,544 
children  attended  elementary  and  higher  elementary  schools.1 

There  were  in  Austria  5220  elementary  and  higher  elementary 
schools  (663  in  Vienna)  and  21,124  teachers  (6,790  in  Vienna).  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  a class  was  39.3  (28.5  in  Vienna)  and  the 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  34.8  (20.9)  in  Vienna. 

The  number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year  varies  according  to  the  pro- 
vince. Instruction  in  city  schools  is,  as  a rule,  given  from  September 
15th  to  July  15th.  In  the  rural  districts  where  the  older  children  are 
called  upon  to  help  their  parents  with  the  harvest  and  other  import- 
ant farm  work,  the  school  periods  are  adapted  to  the  parents’  needs. 
There  too,  exemption  from  school  attendance  is  more  frequently 
granted  to  the  children  than  in  the  towns. 

Almost  all  of  the  school  buildings  date  from  before  the  war.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  decreasing  and  no  new  buildings  are  erected.  Some 
of  the  schools  in  the  larger  towns  which  were  built  during  this  century 
have  good  lighting  arrangement  and  sanitary  equipment.  But  most  of 
the  school  buildings,  especially  in  small  towns,  date  from  an  earlier 
period.  Some  schools  are  located  in  former  convents  and  other  very 
old  buildings.  They  are,  as  a rule,  dark  and  damp  and  only  the  most 
indispensable  improvements  have  been  installed. 

In  the  towns,  most  schools  have  a gymnasium  with  apparatus  for 
physical  exercises  and  the  higher  elementary  schools  have  special  rooms 
for  instruction  in  drawing.  Very  few  of  the  city  schools  have  regular 
playgrounds,  although  most  of  them  boast  a small  yard  where  the 
children  take  their  gymnastic  exercises  in  warm  weather. 

School  festivals  are  held  in  the  gymnasium.  If  the  school  has  a 
library,  it  is  usually  housed  in  the  principal’s  office.  No  special 
reading  rooms  for  the  children  are  provided. 

Most  schools  have  good  collections  of  materials  of  instruction, 
such  as  maps,  specimen  collections,  physics  apparatus,  models  and  other 
demonstration  materials.  In  a few  rural  schools,  Heimatkunde  col- 
lections have  been  started  to  which  the  children  themselves  contribute. 

1 Die  Wirksamkeit  des  Stadtschulrates  fuer  Wien,  1925-26. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  figures  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
figure  for  children  of  school  age  includes  also  the  pupils  of  the  lower  grades  of 
secondary  schools. 
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These  collections  contain  minerals,  dried  plants,  stuffed  birds  and 
small  animals  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  township,  models  of  houses 
and  barns,  samples  of  native  arts  and  crafts,  objects  of  historical  inter- 
est and  perhaps  some  of  the  old  peasant  costumes;  relief  maps, 
drawing  and  other  work  done  by  the  children  is  also  represented. 

Only  very  few  of  the  higher  elementary  schools  have  real  workshops. 
Instruction  in  handwork  is  given  in  some  rooms  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose at  a mininum  of  expense. 

In  many  schools,  light  and  ventilation  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Only  the  most  modern  school  buildings  in  the  larger  towns  have  cen- 
tral heating.  The  majority  of  the  schools  are  housed  in  brick  or 
stone  buildings.  There  are  no  fire  escapes,  but  the  stairs  are  wide 
and  can  be  easily  reached  from  all  rooms.  Only  in  the  rarest  cases 
are  washbasins  to  be  found  in  the  lavatories. 

Very  little  money  is  available  for  the  improvement  of  the  buildings. 
The  reformers  had  to  be  contented  with  the  rearrangement  of  furniture 
in  the  class  rooms.  In  some  schools,  tables  and  chairs  can  be  found, 
but  most  rooms  have  rather  old  fashioned  desks  which  were  placed 
in  straight  rows.  Nowadays,  the  desks  are  arranged  differently  so  as 
to  break  up  the  monotony — for  instance,  in  a circle  around  the 
teacher’s  table.  The  rooms  are  decorated  with  drawings  done  by  the 
pupils  and  other  pictures,  mostly  in  colors,  and  there  are  flowers  and 
plants  on  the  window’  sills.  Special  blackboards  for  little  children 
have  been  added  to  the  equipment.  Whatever  could  be  done  to 
make  the  rooms  look  more  homelike  without  causing  much  expense  has 
been  done. 

The  opportunities  for  child  welfare  work  are,  of  course,  greatest 
in  the  large  cities.  Vienna  has  special  country  homes  for  tubercular 
children  (Forest  Schools).  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis.  Every  Vienna  elementary  school  and  higher  ele- 
mentary school  is  visited  once  a week  by  a school  doctor  and  nurse. 
In  1925-26,  tuberculosis  tests  were  made  with  more  than  10,000  first 
grade  children.1  The  children  who  are  severely  ill  are  transferred  to 
the  hospitals,  the  others  to  country  homes  and  the  ones  in  which  sick- 
ness is  least  acute  are  given  special  treatment  and  preference  with  re- 
gard to  school  luncheons. 

In  Vienna  there  are  75  school  kitchens  which  provide  lunches  for 
about  16,000  children  daily.  After  the  war,  large  numbers  of  Aus- 
trian school  children  were  fed  by  foreign  relief  missions  (Red  Cross, 
Society  of  Friends,  etc.).  In  the  towns,  the  work  thus  started  is 
being  continued,  on  a somewhat  smaller  scale,  by  the  municipalities. 

1 Die  IVirksamkeit  des  Stadtschulrates  fuer  Wien,  1925-26,  p.  52. 

These  tests  showed  that  38.6%  of  the  boys  and  31.1%  of  the  girls  were  tuber- 
cular. 
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Numerous  vacation  homes  take  care  of  city  children  during  the 
summer.  In  1925  the  "Wiener  Jugendhilfswerk”  (Vienna  Child  Wel- 
fare Association)  provided  places  for  35,000  children  in  vacation 
homes  and  Tagesheimstaetten.1 

There  are  not  only  day  nurseries  for  little  children,  but  also  Horte 
where  the  older  children  are  cared  for  during  the  time  when  their 
parents  are  at  work.  Playgrounds  and  wading  pools  are  also  pro- 
vided. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  dental  hygiene.  Vienna  has  nine  school 
dental  clinics. 

An  impressive  anti-alcohol  education  is  carried  on  by  the  schools,  not 
only  among  the  children  but  also  among  the  parents.  The  problem 
is  often  brought  up  in  class  discussions  and  the  children  learn  to  un- 
derstand it  in  its  health  aspect  and  economic  aspect.  Many  of  the 
teachers  themselves  are  total  abstainers. 

All  textbooks  used  in  the  elementary  schools  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  which  publishes  lists  of  the  approved 
books  from  which  the  schoolboards  may  select.  Since  the  introduction 
of  Heimatkunde,  a number  of  richly  illustrated  Heimatbuecher  which 
treat  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  has  been  published.  The 
old  reader  has  been  replaced  by  the  Klassenlesestoff — class  reading 
matter — a number  of  separate  books  containing  fairy  tales,  sagas, 
stories,  etc.,  being  given  to  the  children  instead  of  just  one  book  for 
the  whole  year.  The  content  of  these  books  is  adapted  to  the  age  of 
the  children  and  their  makeup  is  excellent.  Large  type  print  is  used 
and  even  arithmetics  are  profusely  and  colorfully  illustrated. 

In  Vienna  textbooks  and  writing  and  drawing  materials  are  given 
free  to  all  children. 

CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum,  as  was  the  case  before  the  revolution,  is  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  but  is  now  a suggestive  outline  only, 
organized  around  the  Heimatkunde  topics. 

The  suggestive  outline  is  made  with  the  help  of  the  teachers  by 
the  reform  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reform  the  task  of  formulating  curriculum  making 
principles  devolved  upon  this  department. 

The  principles  evolved  were: 

(1)  The  curriculum  sent  out  by  the  ministry  should  be  a sug- 
gestive one  only — an  outline  in  the  large  rather  than  detailed  r eg- 

1 In  these  institutions,  the  children  are  given  food,  rest  and  recreation  during 
the  day. 
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ulations.  Minimum  essentials  should  be  stated.  Outside  of 
these,  the  suggestions  should  be  used  by  the  school  authorities 
and  teachers  only  voluntarily. 

(2)  The  teachers  should  participate  and  co-operate  in  the 
making  of  the  curriculum  and  their  opinions  concerning  educa- 
tional principles  should  be  considered. 

(3)  The  curriculum  should  be  very  flexible.  Considering  that 
the  new  methods  and  new  philosophy  of  education  being  intro- 
duced would  be  constantly  growing,  the  curriculum  must  be  flex- 
ible in  form  that  it  might  progress  at  an  equal  pace  with  pedagog- 
ical theory  and  practice.  It  should  also  be  flexible  so  that  adapta- 
tion to  local  conditions  would  be  possible,  and  so  that  again  in 
accord  with  the  Arbeitsschule  (Activity  School)  philosophy,  the 
teacher  might  independently  adapt  the  plan  of  work  to  each  par- 
ticular classroom  situation. 

(4)  The  curriculum,  therefore,  should  not  be  published  in 
any  rigid  form  as  that  of  a book,  but  as  a pamphlet  which  would 
allow  for  constant  revision. 

As  a matter  of  historical  fact,  all  of  these  principles  have  been 
carried  out. 

The  first  draft  of  the  curriculum  was  published  April  1920,  in  the 
new  official  organ  of  the  Ministry,  "Volkserziehung.” 

During  the  ensuing  year  the  new  curriculum  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  District  Teachers’  conference  and  in  the  Teachers’ 
Activity  Groups.  It  was  not  only  considered  from  every  viewpoint 
in  discussion  but  put  into  practice  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  resulting  opinions  and  questions  of  the  teachers  were  sent  to 
the  Reform  Department  of  the  Ministry  and  from  the  consideration  of 
these,  an  amplified  curriculum  was  evolved  and  a second  draft  written. 

In  regard  to  the  principle  of  flexibility,  the  method  of  determining 
the  body  of  material  to  be  used  is: 

(1)  The  suggestive  outline  is  sent  to  each  school  and  teacher  by 
the  Ministry. 

(2)  All  the  teachers  of  each  grade,  e.  g.,  all  the  second  grade 
teachers  of  a district  meet  once  a month  and  decide  upon  the  Heimat- 
kunde  topics. 

(3)  The  teacher  makes  out  a weekly  plan  of  work  including  definite 
details,  which  is  submitted  to  the  school  principal  for  approval.  It 
is  understood,  though,  that  in  case  of  some  special  event  taking  place, 
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this  plan  may  be  changed  by  the  teacher  according  to  his  best  judg- 
ment. 

Adaptation  is  thus  provided  for — in  Vienna  to  such  an  extent  that 
each  of  the  city’s  21  districts  has  its  own  particular  plan  of  work  for 
the  year. 

The  aims  of  the  curriculum,  in  accord  with  the  aims  of  the  schools 
of  self-activity,  indicate: 

I.  The  definite  tendency  to  emphasize  the  development  of  atti- 
tudes, traits  and  habits,  and 

II.  The  development  of  knowledge  and  skills.  Thus  classified, 
the  emphasis  of  an  activity  curriculum  can  be  noted. 

I 

1.  Observation  and  interpretation  of  natural  phenomena  interest- 
ing to  children  in  domestic,  economic  and  social  life. 

2.  Awakening  of  a feeling  for  the  past  in  connection  with  the 
traditions  and  the  ancient  works  of  art  of  the  homeland — protection 
of  the  homeland. 

3.  Education  to  inspire  the  love  of  country,  dutiful  willingness 
in  the  service  of  the  country  and  of  the  people  and  respect  for  every- 
thing that  is  good. 

4.  "The  importance  of  moral  principles  in  achievement  and  in 
the  development  of  personality  shall  be  experienced  by  the  children.”1 

5.  Awakening  of  love  and  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature — 
protection  of  nature. 

6.  Education  for  healthy  living. 

7.  Observation  of  things — of  human  affairs — of  the  life  of  nature. 

8.  Understanding  of  historical  sequence. 

9.  Understanding  of  the  cultural  effect  of  Christianity. 

10.  Appreciation  of  folk  lore. 

11.  Understanding  of  the  inter-related  life  of  nature. 

12.  Caring  for  animals  and  plants. 

13.  Understanding  of  the  harmful  effects  of  intoxicants  and  stimu- 
lants. 


1 Lehrplan  . . . der  Alleemeinen  Volksschulen,  Volkserziehung.  Sept.  1,  1926. 
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14.  Habits  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  economy  and  truthfulness  to  be 
developed. 

15.  Ability  to  judge  products  as  to  purposefulness  and  beauty  to  be 
developed. 

II 

To  develop  a knowledge  of  the 

1.  Most  important  geographical  ideas  derived  from  the  home  dis- 
trict. 

2.  Early  history  of  Austria. 

3.  German  Sagas. 

4.  Perfection  of  ideas  of  space. 

5.  Understanding  of  maps. 

6.  To  develop  a knowledge  of  the  administration  of  city  and  state, 
welfare  institutions,  national  monuments,  traditions  and  customs. 

7.  To  develop  a knowledge  of  the  weather. 

8.  To  develop  a knowledge  of  the  cultural  and  economic  re- 
lationship of  the  different  provinces. 

9.  To  develop  a knowledge  of  the  growth  of  Austria  as  a state. 

10.  To  develop  a knowledge  of  the  position  of  Austria  within 
Europe. 

11.  To  develop  a knowledge  of  the  important  phenomena  of  the 
heavens. 

12.  To  develop  a knowledge  of  building  materials  and  fuels,  iron 
and  the  method  of  obtaining  it. 

13.  To  develop  a knowledge  of  principles  of  physiology. 

14.  To  develop  a knowledge  of  physical  and  chemical  processes 
in  nature. 

15.  To  develop  a knowledge  of  house  building,  domestic  imple- 
ments, lighting  and  heating,  fuel,  shelter,  clothing,  food,  street  traf- 
fic and  transportation  and  wdnd  and  weather. 

Typical  Heimatkunde  topics  of  the  curriculum  are  as  follows: 

Grade  I 

The  new'  life  in  the  school — Our  Schoolroom — We  are  a family. 

At  Home — the  family — What  happens  at  home  in  the  morning. 
Autumn  in  the  park — In  the  Volksgarten. 
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At  the  market— Mother  goes  to  market. 
Lisl’s  birthday. 

All  Souls’  Day — Autumn  in  the  Forest. 
Christmas  time. 

Time  and  the  clock. 

At  Home — the  kitchen  and  kitchen  utensils. 
Heating. 

The  Chimney  Sweep — Cleaning  day. 

Early  Spring,  flowers  and  trees. 

Easter. 

How  the  moon  looks. 

Fairy  tales — The  magic  bird. 

Fairy  tales- — The  little  red  man  in  the  woods. 
The  streets — people,  traffic,  shops. 

Grade  II 

We  are  a community — school  regulations. 
Vacation  memories. 

Autumn  on  the  street  and  at  home. 

Light  and  fire. 

Domestic  Animals. 

Our  houses. 

Sickness. 

The  first  snow. 

Christmas  comes. 

The  new  year. 

Calendar  and  clock. 

Our  street  cars. 

Street  traffic. 

At  the  tailor’s  shop. 

Spring  is  here. 

In  the  country. 

Secrets  from  the  lives  of  plants. 

How  the  fishes  live. 

Earth,  sun,  moon,  stars. 

Aviation  week. 

Grade  III 

The  new  environment. 

Autumn  in  the  woods  and  meadow. 

Autumn  in  the  city. 

Our  schoolroom. 

Our  schoolhouse. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  the  school. 
Old  and  new  houses. 

The  year — the  post  office. 

The  old  industries  of  the  district. 
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Boundaries  of  the  7th  district. 

In  old  Vienna. 

The  inner  city. 

The  subway-elevated  system. 

Early  spring — storm  and  rain. 

The  other  city  districts. 

Spring  has  come. 

Gardens  in  Vienna. 

Animal  life. 

Grade  IV 

Topics 

At  work  again! 

A view  of  Vienna. 

Development  of  the  capital  city — (Excursion  around  the  Ring  and 
to  the  site  of  the  Roman  part  of  the  city.) 

Vienna  in  olden  and  modern  times. 

The  government  of  Vienna.  Its  districts. 

Castles  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city. 

Knighthood. 

Decay  of  knighthood. 

Der  Wienerwald. 

Chalkzone  in  the  Wienerwald. 

Winter  sport  places. 

Industrial  sections  on  the  city’s  outskirts. 

The  valley  of  the  Wien  river — Heating — Coal  mines. 

Our  drinking  water. 

Water  supply — aqueduct — reservoir — mountain  sources. 

In  the  mountain  districts — lumbering. 

Our  Danube  and  its  varying  landscape. 

Bridges  over  the  Danube. 

Early  Spring  in  the  Lobau. 

The  Danube  downstream. 

Journey  to  Carnuntum — Roman  life  on  the  Danube  (excursion  to 
the  museum.) 

The  Eastern  frontier  during  Roman  times. 

A journey  up  the  Danube. 

Our  first  mountain  railroad— Travelling  long  ago  and  now, 
Semmering. 

Grade  V 

The  happy  vacation  time. 

Back  in  Vienna — Vienna  in  autumn. 

In  the  Wienerwald. 

Baden  near  Vienna  and  its  environs. 

The  temperature  curve  during  October. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  capitol. 
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The  technical  museum. 

Needs  of  the  large  city. 

Our  water  system. 

Near  the  frontier. 

In  the  "Bucklige  Welt”  ( a hilly  region  near  Vienna). 

On  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

The  Danube  from  Passau  to  Melk. 

The  Danube  from  Melk  to  Vienna. 

The  "Eisenwurzen”  (the  iron  mine  district). 

The  valley  of  the  Ybbs  and  the  Oetscher. 

The  Erlaf  Valley. 

With  the  Western  Railroad  to  the  frontier. 

The  foothills  of  the  Alps. 

Excursion  to  a Department  Store. 

Christmas. 

New  Year. 

The  Waldviertel  (a  section  of  Lower  Austria). 

In  the  valley  of  the  Kamp. 

From  Zwettl  to  the  Danube. 

Glass  factory.  In  the  Mint. 

Down  the  slopes  of  the  Bisamberg.  1 

The  Northwestern  and  Eastern  Railways. 

Along  the  Northern  Railway. 

The  Danube.  Down  the  Danube  to  Pressburg. 

The  Austrian  Republic. 

Introduction  to  elementary  civics. 

Federal  State.  Counties. 

Granite  Plateau  and  foothills  of  the  Alps. 

The  County  of  Upper  Austria. 

The  Alps  near  Vienna 
The  County  of  Styria 
Walk  to  the  Schopfl 

Excursions  to  Grinzing,  Sievering  and  the  Herrmanskogel 

The  Burgenland,  topography,  culture  and  history 

Around  the  Dachstein 

From  Styria  to  the  Valley  of  the  Gosau 

Railroad  line  Gosau,  Gmunden,  Salzburg,  Bischofshofen 

The  country  around  the  Glockner  (highest  mountain  in  Austria) 

The  Tauern  (mountain  range) 

Across  the  Hohentauren 

From  Kreiglach  via  Innsbruck  to  the  Zillertal 

The  Tyrol — On  the  Brenner  Pass 

Heimat-und  Lebenskunde  (Study  of  the  Environment)  can  be 
called  the  social  studies  of  the  Arbeitsschule.  The  curriculum  is 
centered  about  these,  and  they  are  concentrated  around  the  life  of 
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the  child.  The  home  being  the  first  topic  discussed,  the  beginning 
of  school  work  is  concerned  with  the  form  of  social  life  of  which 
the  child  is  a part  and  to  which  he  is  most  intimately  related. 

Dr.  Burger  in  his  book  "Arbeitspadagogik”  says  that  Heimat-  und 
Lebenskunde  begins  with  the  study  of  the  immediate  environment  of 
the  child,  that  which  is  nearest  him,  that  of  the  home.  The  Heimat 
extends  only  over  as  large  a territory  as  is  covered  by  the  sentimental 
associations  and  space  perceptions  of  the  child;  in  a pedagogical  sense 
it  is  a very  subjective  idea.  It  may  mean1  "the  whole  of  the  surround- 
ing territory  . . . the  territory  in  its  geological  development,  its  min- 
eralogical,  botanical  and  zoological  relations,  its  people,  its  economic 
and  mental  life,  its  trade  and  history”  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  child 
has  "some  personal  relation  to  it.”  The  Austrian  school  curriculum 
calls  for  Heimat-  und  Lebenskunde — which  means  that  the  observation 
of  human  life  must  be  included.  Work  is  an  important  part  of  human 
life  and  relations,  therefore  consideration  must  be  given  to  work  in 
the  home,  in  agriculture,  in  workshop  and  factory,  in  commerce  and 
transportation. 

The  following  is  a brief  general  outline  of  Heimat  und  Leben- 
skunde.2 


I. 


Natural  Conditions  of  the  Environment 

1.  Surface — geological  formation — minerals 

2.  Climate 

3.  Hydrographic  situation 
Formation  of  springs — wells — underground  water 
Rivers  and  brooks 

Stagnant  water,  formation  of  swamps,  etc. 


4. 


5. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

Flora 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

Fauna 

a. 

b. 


Wild  plants 
Cultivated  plants 

Plants  from  which  profit  is  derived 

Plants  for  purposes  of  beautifying  the  environment 

Wild  animals 
Domestic  animals 


II.  Human  Life 

1.  Anthropology 


a. 

b. 


Ethnology 

Ethnological  development  up  to  the  present 
Present  situation 


1 E.  Buerger — Arbeltspaedagogik,  p.  475  ff. 

2 R.  Lehmann — Beitrkge  zur  Methodlk  der  Erdkunde  als  Wissenschaft  wie  ala 

Unterrlchtsgegenstand,  p.  46  ff. 
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2.  Origin  of  home  locality  and  its  history 

a.  Origin  of  villages  and  towns 

b.  History  of  home  locality 

3.  The  State 

4.  Economic  life 

a.  Production 

Production  in  ancient  times 

Use  of  raw  materials 

b.  Transportation 

Ways  and  means  of  transportation 

5.  Population  statistics 

6.  Mental  culture  (Literature,  philosophy,  art,  music) 

Specifically,  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  elementary  school 
centers  about  the  home  and  its  activities  and  interests,  and,  in  general, 
about  life  in  the  present.  The  latter  is  never  lost  sight  of  and  the 
historical  phases  are  always  brought  into  relation  to  it.  Beginning 
with  the  third  year,  the  environment  is  shown  in  broader  aspects.  If 
the  school  is  situated  in  Vienna,  the  district1  in  which  the  children 
live  is  considered,  then  the  other  districts  and  thus  the  city.  In  the 
fourth  grade  the  field  of  interest  broadens  until  it  includes  the  whole 
nation  with  its  history  and  activities,  while  in  the  fifth  grade  or  the 
first  year  of  Mittelschule  or  Hauptschule,  the  countries  surrounding 
Austria  are  considered  and  this  again  leads  to  the  study  of  the  world. 

The  materials  of  instruction  for  Heimat  und  Lebenschule  are  varied 
in  nature.  They  consist  of:  Books,  maps,  railroad  timetables,  train 
schedules,  charts,  weather  reports,  calendars,  postcards,  steropticon 
views,  pictures  (of  industry,  of  places,  of  children’s  activities,  of  the 
past,  of  nature  study  objects),  scales,  measuring  instruments,  and  price 
lists.  The  nature  study  collections  which  each  school  possesses  are 
especially  valuable  as  Heimatkunde  materials  of  instruction. 

Just  as  Heimat-und  Lebenskunde  is  the  core-subject  of  gesamtun- 
terricht,  so  the  excursion  is  the  nucleus  of  Heimat-und  Lebenskunde. 

The  excursion  is  the  chief  form  of  activity,  that  is  the  chief  form 
wherein  are  combined  mental,  physical  and  social  activity.  Making 
an  excursion  is  the  concrete  method  used  to  give  the  child  a thorough 
first-hand  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  his  environment,  immediate 
and  distant.  In  the  excursion,  the  contact  with  reality  is  accomplished. 

Excursions  are  made  in  connection  with  Heimatkunde,  to  the  shops, 
to  gardens,  to  the  country,  to  famous  buildings,  to  museums,  to  places 

1 Vienna  is  divided  into  21  administrative  districts,  of  which  the  first  represents 
the  original  town,  the  rest  the  former  suburbs.  Supervisors  and  teachers  have 
written  books  which  are  mines  of  infomation  about  the  history,  geography, 
natural  history,  literature,  art,  architecture,  etc.,  of  the  different  districts  of 

Vienna  and  of  the  different  provinces  of  Austria.  See  Bibliography, 
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of  note  in  the  immediate  environment,  to  the  Danube  and  the  ruins, 
castles  and  abbeys  on  either  bank,  to  mountain  districts,  to  industrial 
plants,  to  reservoirs,  to  gas  works. 

During  the  year,  a minimum  of  four  excursions  is  required  for  every 
class,  and  more  are  encouraged.  The  average,  though,  is  much  higher, 
being  nearer  ten  excursions  a year. 

The  expense  of  the  excursion  is  arranged  in  various  ways.  The 
street  car  company,  the  stadtbahn1  and  the  railroads  allow  very  re- 
duced prices  for  the  school  children.  In  some  schools  the  children  of 
the  more  prosperous  parents  bring  extra  money  so  that  the  less  for- 
tunate pupils  may  also  go  on  the  excursion,  while  in  a number  of 
schools  the  parents’  association  supplies  a fund  out  of  which  the  ex- 
penses are  paid. 

The  preparation2  for  the  excursion  and  the  discussion  subsequent  to 
it  are  carefully  planned  and  organized,  so  that  no  phase  of  the  af- 
fair shall  be  slighted.  The  method  of  procedure  in  preparing  for  and 
completing  the  excursion  embodies  a process  of  self-activity,  particu- 
larly of  mental  self -activity. 

The  pupils  make  their  choice  of  the  places  to  be  visited,  then  de- 
tailed information  about  it  is  procured,  maps  and  plans  of  the  route 
to  be  followed  are  drawn,  the  purpose  of  the  excursion  is  discussed 
and  kept  clearly  before  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  decisions  are  made 
about  the  division  of  work  on  the  excursion — what  points  are  to  be 
observed  and  investigated  by  all  and  which  specific  points  by  certain 
individuals — and  rules  of  conduct  on  the  excursion  are  discussed. 

During  the  excursion,  notebooks  are  used  for  sketching,  for  jot- 
ting down  observations  and  facts;  collections  of  various  kinds  are 
made,  etc. 

After  the  excursion,  a review  of  the  whole  experience  is  effected, 
the  results  are  discussed  and  the  excursion  as  a whole  is  evaluated. 
Comparisons  and  criticisms  are  in  order  and  a consolidation  of  facts 
is  made. 

Finally,  Heimat  und  Lebenskunde  can  be  thought  of  not  only  as 
the  factor  determining  activities  and  experiences,  but  as  the  large  out- 
line providing  a guiding  purpose  for  these,  and  within  which  initiative 
and  freedom  of  choice  may  function  freely. 

The  following  analysis  of  activities  resulting  from  certain  native 
impulses — investigative,  constructive,  communicative,  appreciative  and 

1 The  first  two  are  city  owned  and  managed,  the  railroads  are  property  of 
the  state. 

2 See  Classroom  Procedure  — Grade  V. 
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play1 — was  made  in  order  (1)  to  discover  the  emphasis  placed  on 
different  types  of  activity;  (2)  to  show  the  way  in  which  Heimat- 
kunde  is  used  as  the  point  of  concentration  for  all  the  activities  and 
the  relation  of  the  excursion  to  it  and  the  other  activities;  ;(3)  to 
show  the  integration  of  the  different  activities  and  how  these  make  up 
a workable  school  program. 

The  activities  are  stimulated  by: 

(1)  the  environment  itself,  excursions  playing  a large  part  here  in 
providing  more  and  more  stimuli; 

(2)  special  events  such  as  holidays  and  current  events; 

(3)  the  children's  own  suggestions. 

The  analysis  was  made  from  30  weeks’  work  of  a third  grade  of  a 
public  elementary  school  in  the  third  district  of  Vienna  on  the  Lowen- 
gasse. 

There  were  25  children  in  the  class,  boys  and  girls. 

All  of  the  work  of  the  30  weeks  is  included  except  Religion  and 
Drill  Work  in  Arithmetic  and  Language. 

1 Dr.  Bonser'g  classification  — Elementary  School  Curriculum,  p.  39. 
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Week 

Investigative 

Constructive 

1 

Measuring  of  school  room — 

learning  measurements — meters, 
centimeters 

2 

Excursion  to  Nussdorf.1 

View  of  Vienna — the  Danube — 
the  Danube  Canal.  What  would 
happen  if  the  sun  did  not 
shine?  The  sun  the  best  doc- 
tor. Sun  and  plants.  Sun  and 
Coal.  Autumn. 

Making  a graph 
showing  measure- 
ments of  the 
schoolroom  in  me- 
ters and  centime- 
ters. 

3 

From  the  one  room  school  to 
our  school  house. 

Making  a plan  of 

the  schoolroom 
(Beginning  of  map 
making).  The  four 
directions. 

4 

Streets  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  school.  The  architect 
of  the  school. 

Making  of  folders 
with  stencil  de- 
corations. 

5 

How  does  a street  originate? 

What  is  on,  what  is  below 
the  street? 

Problem  making: 
The  pupils  find 
out  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  in 
each  class  of  the 
school  and  the 
number  of  those 
who  are  absent. 

6 

How  Lowengasse  and  the 
neighboring  streets  received 
their  names. 

Old  German  letters 
cut  out  for  a 
wreath  which  is 
made  for  the  Jo- 
hann Strauss  Me- 
morial Day. 

Church  of  St.  Omar  (next  to 
the  school).  Friedrich 
Schmidt’s  100th  birthday. 
Schmidt,  the  architect  of 
the  school  and  of  the  city 
hall.  Stories  suggested  by  the 

7 names  of  the  streets  that 

give  upon  Kolonitzplatz  (a 
square  close  to  the  school). 
Excursion  to  the  city  hall 
where  there  is  a monument  of 
Friedrich  Schmidt.  A walk  a- 
round  Kolonitzplatz. 

1 A suburb  o ( Vienna. 
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Communicative 

Appreciative 

Play 

Learning  to  spell  names 

of  things  in  the  school 

Physical  Exercises, 
Marching 

room. 

Story  about  the  Sun. 
Word  families,  meaning 
The  Sun.  The  Sun  in 

Painting  of  Pic- 
tures: "Sun  Rise,” 
"Sun  Set.” 

Singing  Game, 

Ball  Game. 

Proverbs. 

Spelling  of  words  in 
dedicatory  inscription 
in  hall  of  school. 

Dancing  Game: 
"Jacob,  where 
are  you?” 

Reading:  ”Hab’  Sonne 
in  Herzen.”  Verbs- 

Physical  Exercises. 

The  Sun  at  Work. 

Singular  and  plural. 
What  is  to  be  found  in 

A picture  of  Au- 

the  schoolhouse  once 

tumn — A Memory  of 

and  several  times?  Read- 

the  Excursion  to 

Physical  Exercises. 

ing  of  a story:  "Do  you 
know  what  the  Autumn 

Nussdorf. 

brings?” 

Composition : My 

Street.”  Writing  of 
Names  of  Streets 

Singing:  "Auto, 
Auto.” 

Physical  Exercises. 

learned. 

Reading  of  "Alt-  & Neu- 
Wien."  Stories  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  Vienna. 

The  City  Hall.  Spelling  Painting — A Go-  Physical  Exercises, 

of  names  of  streets.  thic  Window.  Rope  Climbing. 

Meaning  of  the  preposi- 
tions: Auf  dem  Kolon- 
itzplatz,  Am  Kolonitz- 
platz. 
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Week 


Investigative 


Constructive 


A clay  model  of 

The  Zentralfriedhof1.  History  of  the  neighborhood 

8 The  Landstrasse,  the  principal  of  the  school, 

street  of  the  Third  District.  Development  from 

this  to  a map. 

The  Landstrasse — The  Rochus- 
kirche  near  the  School — The  Mar- 
ket near  the  School — Fowl — 

Geese — The  Legend  of  St.  Martin’s 
Day — Geese  in  Season  around  St. 

9 Martin’s  Day — About  the  Goose 

November  11th — National  Holiday 
— Birthday  of  the  Republic — The 
City — The  State — The  President — 

"About  Freedom.’’ 


A Restaurant  Cook 
buys  Geese  at  the 
Market — The  Inn- 
keeper checks  the 
Bill — Addition. 


The  Ganseweide  (A  part  of  the  3rd 
District,  originally  a grazing 
ground  for  Geese).  Origin  of  the 
Name  Erdberg  (another  Part  of  the 
3rd  District) . The  Armesiinder- 
gassche'n  (named  after  prison  where 

10  criminals  awaited  execution).  Lowen- 
herzgasse  (named  after  Richard 

the  Lion  Hearted  who  is  said  to 
have  been  imprisoned  there). 

Excursion : Erdbergstrasst-Riiden- 
gasse-Haidingerstrasse-Lowenherz- 
gasse,  all  in  the  3rd  District. 

About  Water — Liquid  and  Solid 
Bodies — Gases — Observation  of 

Water  and  Wood — History  of  the  Liquid  Measures — 

11  Prinzessleinwasser  (a  spring  in  Hectoliter,  Li- 
the 3rd  District)  St.  Marx  (a  ter,  Deciliter, 

part  of  the  3rd  District).  The 
Stockyards  there. 

How  cattle  were  driven  in  old 

Vienna — The  Scharlachrennen 
(Scarlet  Races — a piece  of 
scarlet  cloth  was  given  as  a 
j 2 prize)  Races  held  in  old  Vienna 

on  a street  in  the  3rd  District, 
called  "Rennweg” — The  Partici- 
pants— Place  and  Course  of  the 
Races — Present  Day  Rennweg — 

Present  Day  Races. 


Someone  buys  3 
Kilograms  Beef 
at  6 Schillings, 

2 kgs  Veal  at  5 
Schillings  and 
40  Groschen  and 
5 kgs  Pork  at  7 
Schillings.  Make 
up  Problems. 


1 Largest  cemetery  o fthe  city.  The  children  do  not  visit  it  during  school  time 
but  on  All  Souls’  Day  (Nov.  2nd)  with  their  families.  On  this  occasion  the 
graves  are  decorated  with  wreaths. 


Communicative 

Appreciative 

Play 

Singing:  "I  had 

March  to  the 

Reading  from  "Alt-  & 

a Comrade.”  Mak- 

Song:  "I  had  a 

Neu-wien”  about  the 

ing  a wreath — 

Comrade.”  Walk- 

Zentralfriedhof. 

Paste-work  (Kle- 
bearbeit) . 

ing  in  Indian 

File. 

Current  events:  Compo- 
sition— The  Rainy 
Weather — Proverbs  about 
the  Goose — Use  of  quo- 
tation marks  (called 
Gansefiisschen — Goose 
Feet) . 


Singing:  A song  a- 
bout  Geese — 
Drawing:  Geese  in 
various  Positions. 


Gansemarsch 
(Goosemarch) 
Walking  in  In- 
dian File. 


A paragraph  about  Eliz- 
abeth Rainacher  (person 
of  local  fame) 

Use  of  the  words:  rannte.  Singing:  Song  a- 
brannte,  kannte,  wandte — bout  Geese 
The  Adjective — Leopold 
the  Virtuous — Richard 
the  Lion  Hearted. 


Number  Games — - 
Learning  to  add, 
but  for  the  sake 
of  the  games 
themselves. 


Adjectives  describing  the 

color,  taste,  depth,  etc.  Song:  "The  Water 

of  water — as  so  bright  and 

Proverbs  about  ice,  water,  clear.” 

steam,  air — 


Physical 

Exercises 


Spelling:  wager,  goal, 

Prize.  Reading  from  "Alt- Song:  "The  Water 
& Neu-Wien":  "The  is  so  bright  and  Physical 

Scarlet  Races.”  clear.”  Exercises 

Proverbs  about  Races. 
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Week 

Investigative 

Constructive 

13 

Scharlachrennen — The  Thermo- 

meter (in  connection  with  the 
cold  weather  prevailing  at  the 
time)— History  of  the  thermo- 
meter— Expansion  of  bodies  by 
heat — streets — Rennweg,  Bea- 
trixgasse,  Ungargasse. 

Game  of  Race  Wag- 
ers— Addition 

14 

The  Custom  House  (in  the  3rd 
District).  In  the  old  days  a 
bridge  was  situated  where  the 
custom  house  now  stands — toll 
had  to  be  paid  there — the  way 
to  the  custom  house — the  sub- 
way station  under  the  custom 
house — necessity  of  placing 
custom  house  at  this  point — 
proximity  to  railroad — smuggles. 

15 

The  Christmas  of  Leopold  VI.1 
History  of  Leopold  VI. 

The  Christmas  Market  around 

St.  Stephens  Cathedral  long 
ago  and  now.2 

Christmas  Sur- 
prises— Needle 
Books,  Yarn  Cards, 
etc. 

16 

Holidays 

17 

About  the  Post — Excursion  to 
the  Central  Post  Office  of  the 
District.  The  City  Post  Office 

100  years  ago — from  drawing  of 
Adalbert  Stifter — The  Post  then 
and  now. 

Handwork — En- 
velope for  letters — 
Problem  with 
stamps — extra  post- 
age— Writing  of  a 
money  order. 

18 

The  Stadtbahn  (City  Transit, 
partly  Elevated  and  partly  Sub- 
way) Excursion  on  the  Stadtbahn 
to  Huetteldorf  (a  suburb).  This 
is  the  beginning  of  a widening 
interest  in  the  whole  city — 

The  Verbindungsbahn,  the  oldest 
railroad  in  the  district. 

Problems  about 
fares  and  about 
tickets. 

19 

The  Wien.  Its  course,  source, 
mouth,  bridges.  Importance  of 
the  Wien  for  the  district. 

Problems  about  the 
Stadtbahn. 

1 Leopold  VI,  popular  Babenberg  Duke,  was  welcomed  one  Christmas  with 
presents  by  the  population. 

2 All  around  the  church  are  booths,  where  toys,  candles,  etc.  are  sold. 

3 A small  rivulet  which  can  be  seen  from  the  Stadtbahn. 
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Communicative 

Appreciative 

Play 

Spelling:  thermometer, 
degree.  Write  a story, 
choose  a subject:  The 
story  of  a horse — Our 
Thermometer. 

Singing:  "Song  of 
the  Riders.” 

Drawing:  Horse’s 
Head. 

Physical 

Exercises 

Spelling:  Smuggling, 
duty,  customs  house, 
package,  warehouse. 

Christmas  Work 

Physical 

Exercises 

Christmas  Poem:  The 

Gifts  of  the  Gold-  Song:  A little  Bird 

smiths.  Reading  "Alt-  in  the  Woods  sees  the 

& Neu-Wien”:  Christmas  Christchild. 

Story  of  Leopold  VI. 

Holidays. 

Writing  of  a letter  to 
a classmate  who  has 
moved  away.  Spelling: 
Correspondence  Cards, 
Pneumatic  Cards,  spec- 
ial delivery,  registered 
letter,  telegram. 

Song:  "Listen  to  the 
Postilion.” 

Running 

Game 

Stadtbahn — Compound 
nouns — Reading  of  a 
Story:  "Jolly  is  the 
railroad  train.”  Princi- 
pal words  used  in 
travelling. 

Song:  "Children, 
children,  let  us  ride.” 
Drawing  of  a viaduct 
with  a moving  train. 

Railroad 

Game 

Story:  "The  Red  Cap.” 
Foreign  words — What 
bridges  cross  the  Wien? 
Reading:Alt-  & Neu- 
Wien”:  "About  the 

Song:  "Children, 
children,  let  us  ride.” 
Paste  Work:  Flying 
gulls. 

Physical 

Exercises 

River  Wien.” 
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Constructive 


Week  Investigative 

Bridges  leading  into  the  1st 

district — transition  to  neighbor- 
ing district— Stubenbruecke— 

Stubengate — Stubenring — (one 
of  the  principal  streets  in  the  Problems  about 

20  first  district).  Hospitals  in  the  3rd  the  price  of 

district — -Story:  Mother  is  taken  to  a bath 
Rudolphshospital.  Bath  Houses  and 
and  Wine  Houses  (Stuben)  in  old 
Vienna.  From  Stubenring  to 
Wollzeile. 

From  the  Wollzeile  to  the  Ste- 
phansplatz  (Center  of  Vienna,  in 
the  1st  district)  St.  Stephen’s  Cathe- 
dral. Excursion  to  the  Cathedral. 

History  of  the  Cathedral.  Rudolph 
IV,  the  Founder.  Duke  Heinrich 
Jasomirgott.  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
Architecture. 


The  Stock  im  Eisem.1  (opposite  the 
cathedral).  What  kind  of  tree  is  it? 

Where  did  the  nails  come  from?  . . . 

22  Excursion  to  the  Stock  im  Eisen  and 
to  the  Graben.2  . . . Needs  of  old 
Vienna.  Proper  place  of  a legend. 

Origin  of  Legends 

The  tower  of  the  cathedral — the 
big  bell — the  bells — neighborhood 
of  the  cathedral — the  old  grammar 

23  school  (at  the  cathedral).  The  school 
in  olden  times  . . . Historical  mem- 
orial inscriptions  on  the  outer  cathe- 
dral walls — the  bells — their  purpose. 

The  Graben  and  the  Pestaeule3. 

Weather  and  the  farmers’  rules. 

Lostage — the  weather  on  certain 
days  of  the  year,  proverbs  and  say- 

24  ings  about  them.  Observation  of  the 
calendar.  Origin  of  the  calendar. 

Origin  of  the  Graben.  Farmers’ 
rules  . . . Arithmetic:  Lengthening 
of  the  day. 

1 A tree  trunk  completely  covered  with  nails.  Its  origin  and  meaning  are  un- 
known and  it  is  thought  to  be  a guild  sign.  Many  legends  are  connected  with  it. 

2 Part  of  the  old  city  moat.  Now  a main  thoroughfare. 

3 Column  erected  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  the  plague. 
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Communicative 


Appreciative 


Play 


A composition  on  one  of 

the  following  subjects: 

A Sea  Bath — A Swim  in 
a Lake — A Tub  Bath — 
An  Unexpected  Bath — 
Spelling:  doctor,  medi- 
cine, bathroom,  journey 
to  a Spa,  Stubenring, 
Stubenmaedchen — Read- 
ing: "Alt-  & Neu-Wien”: 
"Bathing  in  old  Vienna.” 
Spelling  of  principal 
words  used  in  describing 
the  cathedral.  Reading: 
"The  Legend  of  Hans 
Buchsbaum”  (one  of 
the  builders  of  the  cathe- 
dral) 

A composition:  "The 
Magic  Wand.”  Compari- 
son of  terms:  chapel, 
diurch,  cathedral.  Com- 
parison of  adjectives. 
Reading:  "The  Linden 
Tree  at  St.  Stephen’s” — 
Bells  which  do  not  ring. 
The  voice  of  the  bells. 
Composition:  "The  first 

thief  proof  lock  (in  con- 
nection with  a legend 
about  the  Stock  im  Ei- 
sen)  Reading:  Alt-& 
Neu-Wien”:  "Stock  im 
Eisen.”  Proverbs. 


Song:  "Doctor  and 
Barber.” 

Painting:  A winter 
Picture. 


Drawing:  Church 
Bells. 


Song:  "Bells,  ring 
bright  and  clear.” 
Cut  paper  bells. 


Song:  "Jolly  Hand- 
work.” 

Drawing:  Nails, 
hammer,  keys,  lock. 


Physical 

Exercises. 


Physical 

Exercises. 


Circle 

Game 


Running 

Game. 


Adverbs — when — in 
February,  in  March,  etc. 
Reading:  "Alt-&Neu- 
Wien”:  The  Graben. 
Word  family — Graben. 


Song:  Fiacre  Song 
(There  is  a Fiacre 
stand  at  the  Graben) 
Drawing:  Weather 
Cock. — this  is  supple- 
mented by  a riddle. 


Ball  Games 
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Week 

Investigative  Constructive 

25 

Petersplatz  (off  the  Graben)  St. 

Peter’s  church.  Illumination  of  the 
city  in  the  old  days  and  now.  Ex- 
cursion to  St.  Peter’s  and  the 

Bauernmarkt. 

26 

Style  of  architecture  of  the  church 

and  of  other  buildings  seen  on  the  Problems  concerning 
excursion.  From  torches  to  electricity.  k How  j 

The  Hohe  Markt  a former  market  Joes  a candle  burn? 

square  in  the  1st  district).  Die  Problems  about  the 

Schranne  (In  the  o d days  verdicts  comparative  time 
were  read  here  publicly  to  the  cnm-  dur£  which  can. 
inals).  Crime  and  pmshment  then  ,,  ° , , 

and  now.  Justice  in  old  Vienna 

Current  Event:  Observation  or  the 
storm.  How  does  the  storm  begin? 

27 

The  Hohe  Markt.  The  Hof  (site 
of  the  old  Babenberg  Castle.  Many 
streets  in  this  neighborhood  derive 
their  names  from  certain  trades) 

Bognergasse — (Bowmakers’  St.) 

Naglergasse  (Nailmakers’  St.) 

Drahtgasse  (Wire  St.)  Seilergasse 
(Ropemakers’  St.)  Kupferschmid- 
gasse  (Coppersmiths’  St.) — Artisans 
in  old  Vienna — Guild  rules — from 
guilds  to  trade  federations. 

28 

About  trades — Old  rules  and  cus- 
toms— Excursion:  Hof,  Schotten 

Church,  Tiefer  Graben. 

29 

Court  life  at  the  time  of  Duke 

J asomi  rgott. — Tournaments — the 

knights — coats  of  arms — customs 

and  morals — Schotten  Cloister  and  ^ ... 

Church — Heidenschuss  (Heathen  faP" 

shot-a  place  where  the  Turks  tried  s ie 

to  blow  up  the  city)  Freiung — (in 
the  old  days  place  of  refuge  for  the 
criminals  next  to  the  church). 

30 

Hof — Tiefer  Graben — Heidenschuss 
— Festival  of  the  Violet  in  old 

Vienna  (a  festival  during  the  time 
of  the  Babenbergs,  celebrating  the 
finding  of  the  first  violets  in  the 
woods  around  Vienna.) 

Approach  to  the  Hof  along  streets 
recalling  trades.  The  mint  and  the 
armory  at  the  Hof. 

Communicative 

Appreciative 

Play 

Composition:  "A  drunk- 
en person.”  (developed 
from  the  experience  of 
some  of  the  children)  "Fiacre  Song.” 

Word  family:  light,  to  Drawing:  Children 
light,  dark,  sinister.  Read- carrying  lanterns, 
ing:  ”Alt-&  Neu-Wien”: 

’’Die  Tuchlauben  (Cloth 

Dealers  District) 

Steeple  Chase 

A composition  on  storm. 
Spelling:  Different  sourc 
es  of  light, — breeze, 
wind,  storm,  cyclone. 
Reading:  Alt-&Neu- 
Wien”:  ”Der  Hohe 
Markt,  die  Schranne.” 
Reading:  "About  the 
storm.” 

Song:  "The  Winds 
Moan.”  Drawing: 
Human  figure  in  a 
storm. 

Rhythmic 

Exercises 

High  Jump 

Composition:  "Observa- 
tion on  a tradesman — 
Sunday  rest.  Reading: 
Alt-&Neu-Wien”:  "Old 
Street  Names.”  "Where 
the  bowmaker’s  wife 
fought  the  devil.” 

(Name  of  an  old  house) 

Song  "Jolly  Hand- 
work.” 

Drawing:  Lock  and 
keys. 

Steeplechase 

running 

Words  derived  from  the 
trades  and  used  in  our 
time.  Reading:  "The 
Bold  Taylor.” 

Song:  The  Blacksmith  Apparatus 

Drawing:  Lock,  keys.  Exercises 

Idioms  familiar  in  the 
middle  ages  and  their 
modern  equivalents — 

"To  lift  someone  out  of 
the  saddle,”  "To  have  Song:  Nightwatch- 
something in  the  shield”  man’s  Song. 

(to  have  it  up  one’s 
sleeve),  "to  hold  some 
one’s  spear”  (to  support 
or  back  somebody) . 

Spelling:  der  Schild 
(shield),  das  Schild 

(signboard)  schelten  Song  "Nightwatch- 
scold,  schilt,  schildern  man’s  Song.”  "Heidi-  ppara.  us 
(describe)  scheiden  (de-Pupeidi.”  Drawing:  x ercises 

part).  Reading:  Alt-&  A walled  Castle.  Oames. 
Neu-Wien”:  "The  Fes- 
tival of  the  Violet.” 
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METHODS 


The  methods  of  the  Arbeitsschule  grow  quite  naturally  out  of  the 
three  principles,  "according  to  the  nature  of  the  child,”  self-activity 
and  integrated  instruction,  and  denote  a general  aim  of  instruction, 
which  is  not  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  skills  primarily,  but 
that  of  developing  certain  attitudes,  traits  and  habits.  In  this,  the  aim 
is  akin  to  what  Dr.  Kilpatrick  calls  the  "wider”  method  vs.  the  nar- 
row” method.1 

The  whole  question  of  method  is  controlled  by  the  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  child.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages 
which  describe  classroom  procedure. 

In  accord  with  the  principle  of  self-activity,  the  children  are  to 
choose,  plan,  organize  and  carry  out  the  day’s  activities  in  the  class- 
room. The  teacher  is  conscious  of  the  factor  of  leadership  in  such 
a process,  and  in  directing  his  efforts  toward  the  development  of  this 
trait,  considers  the  able  pupil  without  leadership  ability  and  the  quiet 
and  passive  members  of  the  class  as  well  as  pupils  possessing  definite 
qualities  of  leadership. 


1 Kilpatrick  — Foundations  of  Methods,  p.  IS  ff. 


Questioning,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  methods  by  which  criti- 
cism, comparisons  and  judgements  are  made,  is  initiated  and  developed 
by  the  chldren.  In  this  process  each  child  must  defend  his  own 
statements  and  questions.  The  children  correct  each  other’s  work  par- 
ticularly in  language  pronounciation  and  form,  with  little  help  and 
few  suggestions  from  the  teacher. 

Self  activity  and  independence  are  growing,  not  only  in  practical 
methods  but  in  the  more  subjective  phases  of  method.  Composi- 
tions, poems  and  songs  are  to  be  written  not  from  dictation  or  copies, 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  Lernschule,  but  independently  by  the  chil- 
dren. Their  creative  ability  is  carefully  fostered.  Even  in  arith- 
metic, the  children  are  to  make  up  the  problems  as  well  as  to  solve 
them  and  to  correct  their  own  and  those  of  their  classmates.  In 
drawing,  original  work  is  naturally  greatly  encouraged. 

The  Arbeitsbuecher  or  Activity  Notebooks  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  methods  of  the  Arbeitsschule.  These  are  the  wxirk  books  of  the 
children.  They  contain  the  children’s  compositions,  the  arithmetic 
problems,  the  words  whose  spelling  has  been  ascertained,  the  maps, 
charts  and  graphs  necessary  for  Heimatkunde;  illustrations  are  freely 
made,  while  and  descriptive  material  is  also  included.  These  books 
are  the  depositories  too  of  any  collected  materials,  and  form  a very 
complete  record  of  the  school  activities,  and,  as  such,  a reference  and 
review  book.  Thoroughness  and  correctness  are  emphasized,  each 
mistake  being  corrected  by  the  teacher.  This  might  be  cited  as  a com- 
mendable heritage  of  the  Lernschule. 

Textbooks  in  the  Arbeitsschule  are  scarcely  used  at  all  by  the 
teacher  and  are  used  by  the  children  more  as  reference  books  than  as 
lesson  books. 

Gesamtunterricht  as  well  as  self -activity  has  introduced  new  prob- 
lems of  method. 

The  teacher  needs  to  understand  the  so-called  inner  connection  of 
all  the  material  worked  out  by  the  children,  and  the  source  of  this 
inner  connection — the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  then  his  task  through 
the  medium  of  Heimatkunde  to  open  up  to  the  children  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  different  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  to  do  this  so  skillfully 
that  a real  integration  of  thought  takes  place. 

In  contrast  to  the  old  emphasis  on  drill,  Gesamtunterricht  demands 
the  intensification  of  the  impressions  received  by  the  child,  and  this 
of  course  includes  drawing  and  handwork  which  is  to  supplement  and 
illustrate  investigative  activity.  As  the  antipathy  to  the  drill  methods 
of  the  past  becomes  less  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and  the 
balance  between  the  "wider”  method  and  the  "narrow”  method  is 


more  equably  adjusted,  the  improvement  of  technique  in  drill  work 
in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  the  achievement  of  a more  concrete  pre- 
sentation of  subject  matter,  and  the  application  of  the  psychological 
principles  of  teaching  reading  will  be  developed,  as  the  teachers  study 
the  "narrow”  method  more  intensively. 

A description  of  actual  classroom  procedure  forms  the  major  part 
of  this  chapter.  The  following  theoretical  details  are  given  in  order 
to  facilitate  a thorough  understanding  of  the  Arbeitsschule  methods. 
Reading 

Reading  and  writing  are  taught  as  one  subject  in  the  first  weeks 
of  the  first  class. 

The  following  examples  are  taken  (1)  from  the  classbook  of  a 
teacher  in  a girls’  school,  and  (2)  from  the  classbook  of  a teacher  in 
a boys’  school.  The  close  connection  with  the  children’s  lives  are 
seen: 

(1)  During  the  first  week,  stories  are  told,  songs  are  learned  and 
games  are  played.  The  second  week,  the  recognition  and  pronoun- 
ciation  of  the  letters  I and  U is  taught,  and  also  the  printing  of  them. 

Third  Week — the  letters  O M U — also  mu,  mu,  mu 

Fourth  Week— the  aspirate  H — and  He — Hu 

Fifth  Week— N 

Sixth  Week — L 

Seventh  Week — Ei  (the  egg)— In  writing — El,  EIN— HEINI 

Eighth  Week— A — MAMA  also  in  writing. 

The  other  letters  are  learned  until  the  15th  week  when  reading  is 
begun  in  the  first  reader.  After  this,  the  reader  is  used  for  all  the 
lessons,  and  is  completely  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
transition  to  small  letters  is  made  in  the  17th  week,  with  another 
transition  to  German  print  in  the  26th  week. 

(2)  Stories,  rhymes  and  songs  are  given  to  the  children,  and 
they  draw  pictures  during  the  first  week,  and  have  a little  prelimin- 
ary practice  in  printing  letters. 

Second  Week— How  the  wind  goes — 

Third  and  Fourth  Weeks — Talks  about  the  street-cars  and  the  con- 
ductors, and  about  the  engine  and  cars  on  the  railroad, 
the  letters  on  the  street-cars  which  indicate  their  destination — A E 

Fifth  Week — The  folding  ladder  A. 
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Sixth  Week — M 


Seventh  Week — (Combination  of  letters)  AM — IM — MAMA — 
MIMI. 

Eighth  Week — "I  am  the  wind  and  come  quickly” — CHW — 

The  recognition,  pronunciation  and  printing  of  letters  continue 
until  the  18th  week,  when  the  first  story  is  read  from  the  Reader. 
It  is  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  season  and  an  appropriate  story 
is  read.  Groups  of  words  are  now  emphasized.  It  is  not  until  the 
21st  week  that  the  small  letters  are  learned,  and  in  the  23rd  week, 
groups  of  words  are  written  for  the  first  time. 

The  First  Reader,  "Wiener  Kinder,  erstes  Buch,”  is  admirably  or- 
ganized for  the  work  of  the  first  year.  The  stories  are  begun  in  the 
Latin  print,1  then  a gradual  transition  to  small  letters  is  made  and  fin- 
ally to  the  German  print.  The  content  of  the  stories  is  simple  and 
adapted  to  the  lives  of  the  children  in  Vienna,  and  arranged  for  use 
in  Heimatkunde  and  Lebenskunde.  The  physical  make-up  of  the 
book  is  excellent.  Paper,  print,  spacing,  size  of  letters  and  illustra- 
tions are  all  good. 

This  is  the  only  book  which  is  read  in  the  first  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a small  book  of  fairy-tales  which  serves  as  supplementary 
reading  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  school  year.  More  books 
are  being  written  for  this  purpose,  however.  A new  book  called 
"Mein  erstes  Geshichtenbuch”  by  Ida  Bohatta-Morpugo  has  recently 
appeared.  It  consists  of  stories,  fairy-tales  and  poems  and  will  be 
used  as  supplementary  reading  for  the  first  class.2 

In  the  handwork  and  drawing  lessons  of  the  first  year,  there  is 
much  concentration  of  interest  upon  reading  and  the  formation  of 
letters.  The  children  cut  out  large  letters  in  colored  paper  and  an 
object  for  each  such  as  A with  an  (Aepfel)  B with  a ball  (Ball) 
etc.  Later  on  these  letters  become  the  complete  word.  This  is  put- 
ting into  practice  the  German  principle  of  Anschaulichkeit,  or  the 
connecting  of  the  object  with  the  abstract  symbol  or  idea. 

The  principles  of  reading  which  form  a general  background  for 
the  classroom  work,  are  formulated  by  Dr.  Linke3  in  the  following 
manner.  The  subject  matter  of  reading  should  be  close  to  the  chil- 
dren’s lives.  In  place  of  the  usual  school-room  monotony  of  tone 
in  reading,  the  children  should  be  taught  to  read  as  they  speak.  Such 

1 Formerly,  the  readers  began  with  the  German  print,  and  in  many  instances, 
in  the  provinces  of  Austria,  this  is  still  the  case.  In  Vienna,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded now  that  the  Latin  print  is  easier  to  understand. 

2 Schulreform  — Oc.  1927,  p.  550. 

3 J.  ]’.  Poe-chl,  Dor  Volkschulunter:  ' ht  in  zeitgemaesser  Gestaltung,  das 

dritte  Schuljahr,  p.  59. 
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expression  will  give  the  child  more  than  just  the  objective  understand- 
ing of  the  content  or  of  single  words;  it  will  be  an  understand- 
ing of  the  content  through  an  experience  in  speaking.  This  experi- 
ence will  make  him  conscious  of  the  material,  and  so  the  merely  re- 
productive reading  is  raised  into  the  productive;  the  pupils  produce 
mentally  when  they  read. 

Reading  means,  therefore,  being  productively  active,  means  experi- 
ence and  speaking.  "We  see  here  the  close  connection  between  reading 
and  composition  writing.  To  observe  life  and  to  fix  it  by  means  of 
language  on  paper,  that  is  composition,  to  change  the  resulting  visi- 
ble again  into  the  audible,  that  is  reading.” 

Folk  literature  should  be  read  by  the  children  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity. Children  should  read  as  an  enjoyable  experience,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions.  One  story  or  paragraph 
should  not  be  reread  a number  of  times,  for  skill  can  be  obtained  by 
reading  many  different  stories.  Dramatics  should  be  a natural  part 
of  the  reading  lesson,  and  in  this  way  too,  the  children  will  learn  how 
people  speak,  and  how  to  express  anger,  curiosity,  humor,  etc. 

Silent  reading  at  home  and  in  school  should  be  a part  of  the  pro- 
gram as  this  is  the  most  common  form  of  reading  in  adult  life.  Com- 
prehension of  the  content  of  a silent  reading  lesson  can  be  tested  by 
the  teacher  in  discussing  the  story  with  the  children,  and  in  having 
them  relate  it  in  their  own  language.  Drawing  is  a good  means  also 
for  determining  how  well  the  children  have  understood  the  scene  and 
landscape  about  which  they  have  been  reading.  This  is  true  also  of 
handwork. 

Penmanship 

There  is  no  definite  system  of  penmanship  prescribed,  but  the  ver- 
tical handwriting  is  generally  taught  to  the  children  in  the  first 
years  of  school  work.  A pen-point  called  the  redis  pen  is  used  for 
this,  as  its  broad  point  is  easier  for  the  children  to  use,  than  was 
the  fine  pen  point  of  the  days  before  the  revolution.  Another  system 
which  is  coming  into  favor  in  Austria  is  the  Kuhlman  system  of 
Germany.  Some  teachers  favor  this  system  for  the  writing  of  Ger- 
man script.  A pen-point  is  used  which  is  so  made  ,that  without  any 
change  in  pressure  each  upward  stroke  is  a light  one,  and  each  down- 
ward stroke  a dark  one.  The  tendency  too,  is  to  give  a Gothic  form 
to  the  letters. 

The  study  of  new  methods  for  the  teaching  of  penmanship  has  been 
a subject  of  experimentation  for  over  a year,  and  the  results  of  the 
experiments  will  soon  be  made  known. 
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Some  teachers  use  a modified  form  of  arm-movement,  but  this  is 
not  general. 

Blackboard  writing  by  the  children  is  the  custom  now,  and  low  hung 
blackboards  for  the  small  children  have  become  a part  of  every  class- 
room’s equipment.  Before  the  revolution,  very  Ittle  blackboard  work 
was  done,  even  by  the  teacher. 

The  children  in  the  first  class  begin  to  use  pen  and  ink  at  Christmas 
time.  Some  teachers  advocate  the  use  of  the  pencil  before  pen  and  ink 
is  used,  but  many  of  the  teachers  have  the  children  use  a pen  for  their 
first  writing  lesson. 

Learning  to  write  the  German  script  does  not  occur  until  the  third 
class.  The  development  from  the  printing  of  large  letters  to  small 
letters  and  then  to  the  writing  of  Latin  script,  is  very  gradual  and  ac- 
companies the  parallel  development  of  reading. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  there  is  not  much  time  for  any  speci- 
fic instruction  in  penmanship,  but  every  time  the  pupil  has  occasion  to 
do  any  written  work,  a penmanship  lesson  is  included  ,and  mistakes 
are  immediately  corrected.  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
excellent  handwriting  of  the  majority  of  pupils. 

Heimat-  und  Lebenskunde 

A description  of  Heimat-  und  Lebenskunde  is  included  in  Chapter  V. 

Composition 

All  of  the  teachers  correct  every  piece  of  written  work  and  indicate 
the  mistakes  to  the  pupils  who  make  the  corrections  immediately. 

This  subject  is  closely  connected  with  the  other  subjects  and  every 
lesson  is  a German  lesson  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  Grammar  is  not  very  clear  as  yet.  The 
reformers  are  emphatic  in  their  assertion  that  only  the  simplest  gram- 
matical rules  and  principles  should  be  taught  to  elementary  school 
children  but  they  have  not  as  yet  converted  the  middle  school  author- 
ities to  their  belief,  and  the  latter  continue  to  demand  more  advanced 
and  formal  knowledge  from  the  fifth  class  applicants  for  entrance  into 
middle  schools. 

These  differences  of  purpose  and  the  antagonism  of  the  elementary 
teachers  toward  drill  in  grammar  inevitably  bring  about  critcism  of 
the  elementary  school  product. 

Arithmetic 

The  following  views  are  found  in  a book1  written  for  the  use  of 
teachers: 


1 — Poschl — Der  Volksschulunterrieht  in  zeitgemasser  Gastaltung— Das  zweite 
Schuljar — p.  149. 
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There  was  too  much  unnecessary  material  before  the  reform  took 
place.  The  actual  needs  of  life  in  the  immediate  environment  must 
govern  the  selection  of  material.  Nine-tenths  of  the  arithmetic  used 
in  daily  life  is  concerned  with  money,  and  much  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  work  needed  for  currency  computations. 

The  old  methods  emphasized  abstractions  too  much,  and  the  new 
ones  should  consider  the  child’s  nature  and  give  him  the  work  which 
he  can  understand,  and  which  above  all  is  connected  with  his  life. 

Arithmetic  should  be  objectified,  and  for  this  purpose  the  teachers 
are  urged  to  use  all  the  objects  possible,  nails,  nuts,  fruits,  candles, 
match  boxes,  pens,  stamps,  post  cards1.  Each  child  should  own  a meas- 
uring tape,  play  money,  and  an  Hunderttafel,  so  that  there  will  be  op- 
portunities to  do  things  in  Arithmetic,  to  measure,  play  store,  cut  off 
and  build  up  numbers,  etc.  The  teacher  should  draw  articles  on  the 
board  in  order  to  illustrate  problems,  and  allow  the  children  to  draw  on 
the  blackboard  and  in  their  Arbeitsbiicher  for  the  same  reason.  Graph- 
ical representation  of  figures  and  the  use  of  objects  should  be  used 
continuously  until  number  images  are  understood.  Numbers  must  be 
understood  and  then  presented  with  objects  and  finally  as  abstract 
numbers.  There  should  be  some  kind  of  objective  interest  which  will 
provide  a stimulus  for  solving  a problem.  This  is  found  in  the  Hei- 
matkunde. 

Short  drills  only  are  recommended  and  these  are  not  to  degenerate 
into  mechanical  responses — as  active  thinking  is  not  to  be  excluded. 

The  multiplication  tables  are  not  to  have  a too  predominant  place 
in  the  arithmetic  teaching,  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  methods.  Now- 
adays when  the  children  begin  division  they  will  discover  for  themselves 
the  use  and  need  of  the  multiplication  tables  and  will  learn  them. 

Also,  in  this  connection,  division  should  not  be  presented  as  the  oppo- 
site of  multiplication  but  in  the  way  which  the  chldren  would  naturally 
work  it  out  when  dividing  candy  or  fruit — by  giving  one  piece  to  each 
until  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

Written  arithmetic  is  used  only  to  note  down  the  result  of  a mental 
calculation,  in  the  first  two  classes.  In  the  third  class,  written  prob- 
lems are  begun. 

The  teachers  select  the  material  for  problems  from  newspapers,  the 
statistics  given  are  very  useful — and  also  from  the  professional  maga- 
zines where  statistics  can  be  used  in  some  practical  connection  are 


1 Pictures  of  children  and  animals  are  used  also  for  Arithmetic  lessons.  The 
objects  in  the  pictures  are  counted,  added,  subtracted,  etc. 
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The  new  text-books  are  profusely  illustrated  and  one  book1  designed 
for  the  first  year  pupils  has  nothing  but  pictures  and  numbers.  These 
books  are  arranged  also  according  to  the  general  topic  of  Heimatkunde, 
and  this  enables  the  teacher  to  make  the  connections  with  the  other 
subjects  in  Gesamtunterricht.  The  old  textbooks  are  not  used  even 
though  new  ones  for  certain  classes  are  not  finished.  The  teacher 
finds  the  problems  needed,  either  in  happenings  of  the  day  or  in  one 
of  the  other  subjects  of  instruction. 


Drawing 

The  children  are  encouraged  to  feel  that  their  Arbeitsbucher  may  be 
illustrated  at  will,  and  these  are  profusely  decorated  as  are  also  the 
more  formal  compositions. 

Observation  is  particularly  emphasized  in  drawing,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  imagination  and  fancy.  Much  freedom  is  given  to  the  children  in 
their  selection  of  subject,  of  method  and  of  color  combinations. 


Originality  is  stressed  and  very  little  copying  of  any  kind  is  allowed. 


The  psychology  of  drawing  is  being  developed  through  the  work 
of  Dr.  Rothe,  one  of  the  members  of  the  reform  department  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  the  head  of  the  department  of  art  at  the  Peda- 
gogical Institute.  The  influence  of  his  work  and  numerous  books2  is 
furnishing  a real  stimulus  to  the  serious  study  of  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing, and  is  creating  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  a new  viewpoint  con- 
cerning the  achievement  ability  of  the  child. 


An  example  of  one  of  Dr.  Rothe’s  principles  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  self-activity  of  the  child  is  stimulated. 


The  children  start  with  what  Dr.  Rothe  calls  the  Zweckform  or  pur- 
pose form.  If  they  are  to  draw  a tiger,  the  knowledge  which  they  have 
about  this  animal  is  developed  by  intensive  questioning3  and  an  outline 
form  is  made  which  has  the  characteristics  brought  out  in  the  question- 
ing, of  which  the  following  are  examples:  Is  it  a running  animal?  How 
does  it  live  ? What  kind  of  teeth  must  it  have  ? How  is  it  protected  ? 
What  is  the  significance  of  its  striped  skin? 


After  the  children  have  this  image  in  their  minds,  they  draw  what  is 
called  the  Aennlichkeitsform,  or  a form  similar  to  the  real  form  which 
has  the  characteristics  of  the  Zweckform  but  more  detailed.  Then  a pic- 
ture of  the  animal  is  produced  and  details  are  discussed  and  a third 
form  is  made  which  is  called  the  Wirklichkeitsform  or  actual  form,  and 
which  represents  the  finished  picture. 


1 — K.  Falk,  Wie  ich  rechnen. 

2 p>.  Rathe,  Kinderschule,  Formen  mit  Ton  und  Sand. 

3 — This  is  a good  example  of  the  connection  made  between  Drawing  and  Nature 
Study  In  Gesamtunterricht. 
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In  brief.  Dr.  Rothe  says  "Work  is  the  materialization  of  an  idea1.” 

The  children  work  with  many  mediums,  pencil,  charcoal,  water  colors, 
pen  and  ink,  and  each  subject  which  is  studied  in  Heimatkunde  has  its 
appropriate  illustration. 

Some  of  the  subjects  of  drawings  are: 

Class  1. 

"How  Mother  dries  the  clothes” — the  human  figure,  Easter  rabbits, 
moon  and  stars,  the  blossoming  tree. 

Class  II. 

Lampposts,  stores,  Spring,  the  Rathaus,  the  doctor. 

Class  III. 

Letters  and  letter-boxes  landscapes,  the  Cavalry,  the  apple-booth,  the 
Prater. 

Class  IV. 

Santa  Claus,  the  market  place,  the  fish  shop,  the  viaduct,  Spring  trees, 
Fasching  (the  Carnival),  the  coal  miners. 

Class  V. 

"The  mother  irons,”  Chamois  in  the  mountains,  the  railroad  train, 
primitive  days,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Castles,  the  meadows,  Mother’s  Day. 

Handivork 

This  subject  is  utilized  in  every  way  possible  as  a means  for  intensi- 
fying the  impressions  made  in  other  subjects. 

The  materials  used  are  paper,  cardboard  and  clay.  Much  cut-paper 
work  is  done,  both  as  individual  and  as  class  projects.  Other  kinds 
of  handwork  are:  paper  furniture,  clay  vegetables,  yarn  dolls,  pasteboard 
puppet  theatres,  clay  relief  maps. 

Although  the  increased  amount  of  handwork  is  pointed  to  with  pride 
by  every  Austrian  educator,  and  is  cited  as  one  of  the  chief  signs  of 
educational  reform,  there  is,  of  course,  not  as  much  done  as  is  the 
case  in  the  United  States.  But  certain  facts  must  be  taken  into  con- . 
sideration: 

1.  The  main  emphasis  on  the  subjects  taught  is  that  of  allowing 
the  child  to  have  as  many  experiences  as  possible,  just  as  this  is  true 
of  the  projects  in  progressive  American  schools,  but  the  type  of  ex- 
perience is  different.  In  the  United  States,  when  learning  about  the 
home,  the  children  actually  make  block  houses  in  which,  by  their  own 


1 — Volkserziehung,  April  1,  1922,  p.  128. 
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activity,  they  can  learn  the  life  of  the  home  and  its  connection  with 
their  own  lives.  In  Austria,  the  handwork  connected  with  this  subject 
is  illustrative  only — sandbox  representations,  drawings  of  different 
rooms  in  the  home,  stories  of  home  life,  making  of  match-box  houses, 
etc.  This  could  be  termed  second-hand  experience,  as  contrasted  with 
the  first-hand  experiences  of  American  children. 

2.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  constantly,  that  handwork  has  not 
been  a part  of  the  curriculum  for  long,  and  that  this  is  a tremendous 
advance  from  the  completely  abstract  methods  in  vogue  before  the  rev- 
olution. 

3.  In  the  secondary'  schools,  there  is  no  attempt  at  vocational  or 
semi-vocational  training,  and  thus  no  pre-vocational  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  given. 

4.  There  is  a greater  emphasis  on  the  artistic  appreciation  of  hand- 
work than  on  its  practical  values. 

Physical  Education 

Before  the  reform,  physical  education  was  considered  solely  as  a series 
of  exercises  which  must  be  performed  as  skillfully  as  possible. 

Since  the  reform,  physical  activity  is  thought  of  in  its  relation  to  men- 
tal and  social  activity.  The  last  two  cannot  form  "den  ganzen  Men- 
schen’  ’ and  physical  activity  must  complete  the  process. 

Theoretically,  the  child  must  not  only  be  given  sound  health  through 
the  program  of  physical  education,  but  he  must  also  understand  the 
reasons  for  it,  and  must  desire  to  lead  a healthy  life1. 

Children  reed  certain  exercises  at  certain  ages  and  thus  each  year’s 
physical  development  must  be  considered  and  appropriate  exercises 
given. 

The  exercises  should  consist  only  of  movements  natural  to  the  child 
at  each  age  period.  Some  exercises  may  often  be  used  in  different 
grades,  but  a gradation  in  the  exactitude  of  the  performance  demanded 
is  necessary. 

The  exercises  are  not  given  just  for  the  sake  of  increasing  skill  but 
because  of  the  daily  need  of  exercises  for  physical  growth. 

The  physical  education  program  includes:  exercises,  games  in  the 
gymnasium  and  in  the  open,  dancing  and  singing,  skiing,  skating,  hik- 
ing and  swimming. 


1 — Dr.  Gaulhofer,  in  Poeschl — Der  Volkaschulunterricht  in  zeitgemaesser  Gest- 
altung  : Das  III.  Jahr,  P.  158  ff. 
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A general  plan1  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  during  the  gymnasium 
period  is  kept  in  mind  by  the  teachers.  This  plan  includes: 

A.  Stimulating,  enlivening  and  warming-up  exercises. 

B.  Body  forming  and  body  training  exercises. 

a.  Breathing  exercises  (these  are  combined  with  other  exer- 
cises) 

b.  Stretching  and  resistance  exercises 

c.  Exercises  for  elasticity  and  relaxation 

d.  Exercises  for  ability. 

C.  Applied  exercises 

a.  Strenuous  exercises 

b.  Light  athletics;  running  and  jumping,  etc. 

c.  Games 

D.  Quieting-down  exercises 

CLASSROOM  PROCEDURE 

Class  I.  24  boys 

The  teacher  asks  the  children  how  the  reading  lesson  shall  be  con- 
ducted. Several  suggestions  are  made  until  they  finally  decide  to  have 
a sentence  read  and  comment  upon  it.  A child  begins  to  read  a de- 
scription of  a visit  to  the  prater2  from  the  First  Reader.  All  chil- 
dren turn  toward  him  and  listen  attentively.  After  each  sentence,  ques- 
tions from  the  children  are  considered  as  to  the  correct  form  of  the 
words — e.  g.  Lebensgefahrlich-  gefahr  = danger — - gefahrlich  = dan 
gerous— lebensgefahrlich  = dangerous  to  life;  immer—  this  word  is 
pronounced  by  all  ,and  then  other  words  of  like  formation  are  used — - 
nimmer,  zimmer,  wimmer,  schlimmer,  etc ; hohl3 — the  meaning  of  this 
word  is  acted  out,  and  the  teacher  shows  the  difference  between  empty 
and  filled  boxes,  also  between  hollow  and  solid  places  in  the  wall.  In 
order  that  all  may  hear  well,  the  boy  who  is  reading  is  urged  by  his 
class  mates  to  read  distinctly.  The  story  in  the  book  describes  the  Fig- 
ure Eight  amusement.  This  is  excitedly  discussed  by  a number  of 
boys  who  have  been  to  the  Prater.  One  boy  rushes  to  the  blackboard 
to  draw  his  idea  of  it.  One  child  draws  a very  concrete  sketch  of  it  as 
it  appears  from  the  ground. 

The  recess  hour  has  long  since  arrived  and  the  children  now  stop 
work. 

After  recess,  the  teacher  holds  up  a large  picture  of  a forest.  There 
are  tall  trees,  and  a hunter  with  his  dogs. 

1 —  From  the  classbook  of  a teacher 

2 —  An  amusement  park 

3 —  Empty,  hollow 
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The  teacher,  by  a skilled  suggestion  now  and  then,  develops  the  de- 
scription of  the  picture  in  all  its  details.  He  emphasizes  the  different 
adjectives  or  words  describing  the  forest.  The  children  suggest  dark, 
cool,  thick.  One  child  writes  these  on  the  board  while  the  others  cor- 
rect his  spelling  and  the  formation  of  letters,  and  write  the  words  in 
their  notebooks.  The  children  are  actually  interested  in  the  composi- 
tion of  words  and  their  correct  spelling — and  they  are  eager  to  correct 
each  other.  There  is  much  competition  and  this  makes  a real  game  out 
of  the  work. 

Class  I.  24  girls 

The  visit  to  this  class  was  made  on  a Monday.  Mondays  are  called 
"opportunity  days”  or  days  when  the  themes  of  instruction  are  freely 
chosen  by  the  children  from  the  excursions  of  the  day  before.  Sun- 
day hikes  are  common  occurences  for  Vienna  families,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  The  children  bring  flowers  from  their  trips  to  school  on  Mon- 
day, and  these  and  the  various  experiences  are  related  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  flowers  are  brought  forward  and  all  the  children 
observe  these  carefully — each  detail  is  explained.  Everyone  is  eager  to 
see  and  to  examine  them.  The  children  recognize  and  name  the  flowers. 
One  child  stands  up  and  relates  a story  of  yesterday’s  excursion  quite 
spontaneously.  The  other  children  ask  questions  of  her,  when  her 
story  is  not  clear.  The  word  gestutzt1  is  used  which  is  not  understood,  it 
being  confused  with  gestiitzt2,  the  two  words  are  differentiated  and  their 
meanings  illustrated.  In  a jar  on  the  teacher’s  desk  is  a stag-beetle  and 
the  children  are  called  to  come  up  and  look  at  it.  They  cluster  around 
the  desk  and  the  same  observation  and  explanation  ensues.  After  they 
have  returned  to  their  chairs,  the  teacher  takes  from  her  desk  a balloon 
in  the  shape  of  a dog,  and  much  excited  interest  in  this  is  demonstrated. 
One  child  is  allowed  to  experiment  in  "blowing  up”  the  dog. 

The  teacher  then  says:  "What  story  does  our  readers  have  about  a 
Sunday  excursion”  One  child  answers  immediately — "Der  Kahlen- 
berg”  (a  mountain  near  Vienna).  The  books  are  brought  out  of  the 
desks  and  the  children  begin  to  ask  questions  freely  and  spontaneously: 
"Where  is  the  Kahlenberg?  How  can  we  get  there?” 

The  reading  of  the  story  is  therefore  begun — each  child  reading  one 
or  two  sentences.  As  the  reading  proceeds  the  other  children  correct 
the  pronounciation  of  the  child  reading.  Each  child  reads  very  slowly 
but  very  carefully  and  correctly.  After  a few  lines  have  been  read, 
these  are  discussed  by  the  children.  When  a word  is  not  known,  it  is 
acted  out  by  the  other  children.  After  reading  half  of  the  story  it  is 
begun  again,  and  re-read. 


1 —  Clipped 

2 —  Supported 
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Supplementary  reading  books  (Fairy  tales)  are  brought  out  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson.  The  children  choose  the  one  to  be  read.  Many  of 
the  children  read — moderately  fast  but  very  carefully. 

The  singing  lesson  is  then  begun.  The  teacher,  after  the  song  books 
are  opened,  asks  what  tone  the  music  shows?  She  reminds  them  to 
think  the  tone,  to  have  a mind  tone.  One  child  gives  the  one  needed, 
and  the  teacher  gives  it  on  the  pitch  pipe,  but  the  child  says  the  latter 
was  a bit  too  low! 

Another  little  girl  comes  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  sings  the  first 
verse  of  the  song  very  softly,  then  another  child  does  the  same,  and  the 
others  correct  any  false  notes  which  may  occur. 

Then  all  the  children  sing  with  one  child  in  the  front  of  the  room 
who  keeps  time  with  her  arms.  A difficult  line  is  sung  bit  by  bit  and 
the  children  dictate  notes  to  the  teacher  who  puts  them  on  a staff  on  the 
board.  The  children  are  quick  to  notice  that  she  has  not  divided  them 
into  measures.  A child  sings  the  words  to  the  appropriate  notes  and 
then  divides  them  into  measures,  but  is  puzzled  about  the  last  not  re- 
maining alone  at  the  end.  The  others  suggest  the  rest — then  the  beats 
are  counted  and  the  rest  explained.  The  children  stand  and  sing  a 
whole  line  while  one  child  points  to  the  words  first,  in  order  to  get  the 
meaning,  and  then  to  the  notes. 

Remarks 

The  work  in  Reading  in  this  class  has  arrived  at  the  stage  where  the 

children  can  read  without  first  sounding  out  the  syllables.  Their  care 
in  pronouncing  the  words  correctly  does  not  allow  as  yet,  of  much  ex- 
pression in  reading. 

In  this  lesson  it  could  be  plainly  seen  that  the  emphases  -were  placed 
on  understanding  the  theme  of  the  story  read  and  in  allowing  the  chil- 
dren to  express  their  ideas  much  more  than  on  the  perfection  of  the 
reading  skills.  But  it  can  also  be  seen  that  the  care  with  which  the 
children  read  was  attained  by  the  method  of  having  the  children  correct 
each  other,  by  the  natural  desire  of  small  children  to  read  well,  and  also 
by  the  feeling  that  is  was  their  lesson  and  not  that  of  the  teacher. 

In  the  singing  lesson  it  could  be  seen  that  the  ear-training  of  the 
children  is  well  done,  and  that  the  technical  phases  of  music  do  not 
appear  to  have  interfered  with  its  appreciation. 

Class  I.  21  girls,  3 boys 

The  teacher  begins  a talk  about  kittens  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  there 
is  a knock  on  the  door,  and  the  principals  brings  in  two  kittens,  much 
to  the  joy  and  excitement  of  the  children.  They  watch  the  kittens  and 
play  with  them  for  aw’hile,  and  then  a few  children  come  up  to  the  front 
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of  the  room  and  relate  stories  of  their  own  kittens.  Before  they  begin, 
they  look  over  the  room  and  see  to  it  that  each  child  is  sitting  in  proper 
line  with  the  others.  The  kittens  are  taken  out  and  shallow  boxes  di- 
vided into  compartments,  each  one  containing  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are 
passed  to  each  child,  together  with  grooved  pieces  of  pasteboard.  After 
the  words  Katze  and  Katzerl1  are  spelled  out  and  written  on  the  black- 
board, the  children  make  a story  wiith  the  letters  on  the  grooved  paste- 
board. Each  one  is  to  make  up  his  own  story,  there  is  to  be  no  copying 
from  a neighbor.  The  different  ones  are:  In  our  house  we  have  two 
kittens— We  have  a cat  at  school — We  have  at  school  two  nice  cats — 
Our  cat  scratches  and  bites — The  cat  is  large. 

Composition  books  are  brought  out  and  these  sentences  are  copied  in 
print.  The  teacher  carefully  corrects  each  one.  A half  hour  is  given 
to  this  work. 

After  recess  small  boards  are  put  on  the  desks  and  colored  disks  and 
sticks  are  distributed.  These  are  used  to  illustrate  arithmetic  problems 
■which  are  made  up  by  the  children  about  the  cats.  They  are  addition 
problems  and  are  recited  in  chorus.  The  teacher  then  says  "What  else 
can  we  do  now  to  learn  about  the  kittens?"  And  the  children  respond, 
"read  and  draw.” 

A story  called  "Minka  the  Cat”  is  read  from  the  readers.  In  this  story 
the  same  words  recur  which  they  have  already  written  in  their  composi- 
tion books.  A sentence  at  a time  is  read,  and  acted  out  and  explained 
by  the  children.  The  first  paragraph  is  reread,  sentence  by  sentence, 
and  the  last  half  of  the  lesson  is  unfinished,  but  the  children  are  to  read 
this  at  home.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  silent  reading. 

Class  1.  33  boys 

The  conversation  between  teacher  and  pupils  is  on  the  subject  of  the 
postman.  On  the  blackboard  there  are  pictures  of  a postman,  a letter 
bag,  the  motor  car  used  for  transportation  of  letters,  and  3 rows  of  pic- 
tures of  letters,  4 in  each  row.  The  postman’s  duties  are  discussed,  his 
uniform,  etc.,  and  the  writing  of  letters. 

The  children’s  composition  books  are  brought  out  and  a writing  les- 
son is  begun.  The  children  are  learning  to  make  the  transition  from 
print  to  script.  On  the  blackboard  are  salutations  for  letters:  (in 
print  and  script) — Lieber  Onkel,  Lieber  Mutter,  Lieber  Hans — In  their 
books,  each  phrase  is  written  three  times,  in  ink.  Much  care  is  given  to 
the  formation  of  each  stroke.  Then  the  children  go  to  the  blackboard, 
and  write  the  phrases  once  more,  and  in  addition  the  words  Post — Post- 
karte — and  Brief,  in  script. 

1 — Cat  and  kittens  (Das  Katzerl  is  dialect) 
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A story  about  the  postman  is  then  read.  They  read  very  slowly,  but 
distinctly,  and  very  correctly.  When  difficult  words  are  encountered,  the 
teacher  goes  to  the  desk  of  the  child  reading  and  helps  him,  or  the  child 
comes  to  the  blackboard  where  many  of  the  words  of  the  story  are  writ- 
ten, and  points  to  the  difficult  one.  Also,  the  teacher  writes  on  the 
board,  to  the  dictation  of  the  pupils,  any  difficult  phrases.  Each  child 
who  reads  selects  the  next  one  who  is  to  continue  the  story. 

Remarks 

The  letters  of  the  words  written  are  moderately  large,  and  no  arm 
movement  is  used. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  school  as  regards  discipline  is  not  as  free  as 
some  of  the  other  schools.  There  is  more  effort  here  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  "keep  order.”  He  theoretically  wishes  to  have  a free  at- 
mosphere, but  does  not  know  how  to  accomplish  it  practically,  and  so 
some  of  his  old  habits  of  discipline  are  unconsciously  used. 

Class  1.  33  girls. 

The  teacher  and  children  talk  of  the  rain  and  of  the  need  for  umbrel- 
las. The  children  then  draw  pictures  of  an  open  umbrella.  (The 
teacher  has  one  in  the  room  but  it  is  closed  and  not  used  as  a model.) 
The  majority  of  the  children  begin  by  drawing  the  top — one  child  be- 
gins by  drawing  the  handle.  The  children  learn  the  terms— Griff 
(handle) — Stoff  (material) — Spitze  (point). 

Then  the  teacher  tells  a story — two  people  come  to  a house,  then 
three  more,  etc,  the  children  write  down  the  numbers  and  add  them 
thus  2 + 5 + 8,  etc.  The  numbers  are  then  read  slowly  by  one  of  the 
pupils  together  with  the  teacher,  while  the  others  compare  their  own 
work.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  subtracting. 

After  recess,  the  readers  are  takn  from  the  desks  and  a story  about 
an  umbrella  is  read.  At  first  there  is  a discussion  about  the  picture 
in  the  book,  and  the  different  terms  describing  an  umbrella.  A few 
of  the  children  read  carefully,  sounding  out  the  story  as  they  read. 
All  read  together  a difficult  sentence.  A part  of  the  story  is  in  poet- 
ical form,  and  after  it  is  read,  two  of  the  children  recite  the  poem. 

The  reading  finished,  the  children  have  a brief  period  of  physical 
exercise  and  run  around  the  room  once,  "the  way  one  runs  out  of  the 
rain.”  Writing  books  are  given  out.  A pupil  goes  to  the  board,  and 
sounds  out  the  word  Regen  (rain)  and  writes  the  word  in  moderately 
large  letters  (Roman  script).  The  others  write  the  word  in  their 
books,  and  then  the  word  Schirm  is  sounded  out  by  them,  and  this  is 
also  written  in  the  books,  and  added  to  Regen  on  the  board — Regen- 
Schirm.  The  child  has  difficulty  in  making  the  letter  S but  the 
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teacher  holds  her  hand  and  helps  her  form  it — then  the  two  words  are 
combined— Regenschirm— ( rain  umbrella),  and  the  other  children 
write  it  twice  in  their  books.  The  sentnce  "alles  ist  schon  nass1”  is  re- 
peated several  times  by  the  children,  then  word  by  word  by  different 
children,  someone  writes  it  on  the  board,  and  it  is  put  into  the  writing 
books.  The  child  who  writes  the  sentence  remembers  to  put  a period 
at  the  end  of  it  and  is  commended  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
then  gives  the  children  some  work  to  be  done  at  home — this  consists 
of  writing  Regen  and  Schirm  twice,  Regenschirm  once,  and  "Alles  ist 
schon  nass,”  once. 

Class  I,  24  girls. 

The  teacher  asks  what  day  is  this — and  the  children  respond  June 
21st,  the  first  day  of  Summer.  They  then  recite  the  different  seasons, 
pronouncing  the  words  syllable  by  syllable  and  clapping  their  hands 
at  each  syllable  in  order  to  get  the  proper  rhythm.  Then  all  make 
sentences,  and  write  them  in  their  Arbeitsbiicher.  The  teacher  puts 
on  the  board,  The  Spring,  The  Summer,  The  Autumn,  The  Winter. 
She  dictates  a sentence  which  contains  all  of  these  words,  very  slowly, 
and  watches  and  corrects  the  writing  very  carefully.  The  children 
write  many  samples  of  this  sentence  before  it  is  finally  transferred  to 
their  Arbeitsbiicher. 

RemarksS 

As  can  be  seen  by  the  above  description,  this  class  was  in  charge 
of  a teacher  who  has  maintained  the  old  disciplinary  methods  without 
much  modification  by  the  new. 

Class  I,  24  boys 

The  children  have  composed  a song  and  they  are  eager  to  sing  it. 
They  march  and  dance  as  they  sing.  The  rhythm  and  the  time  of 
the  song  are  better  understood  by  means  of  this  method.  The  teacher 
says  that  the  principal  thing  in  the  lesson  should  be  the  joy  of  the 
children.  They  then  play  a game  and  sing — London  Bridge  is  falling 
down.  They  begin  this  game  themselves,  and  during  it,  the  teacher 
calls  attention  to  its  rhythm.  The  singing  is  begun  by  one  child  who 
sings  the  first  verse  alone,  and  then  the  others  repeat  it  in  chorus. 

The  reading  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  from  the  fairytales  of  the 
Grimm  brothers.  These  children  read  fast  and  with  few  mistakes 
at  this  time  in  June.  When  a mistake  is  made,  the  children  call  out 
Wrong  ! Then  the  correction  is  made.  The  teacher  emphasizes  the 
fall  of  the  voice  at  a period,  but  for  the  most  part  is  silent,  as  one  child 
is  allowed  to  call  on  different  children  to  read. 

X — Everything  is  wet. 
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Class  I,  10  girls,  13  boys 

The  children  and  the  teacher  speak  freely  about  the  sound  and  the  | 
form  of  words.  They  then  write  in  their  Arbeitsbiicher  the  date  ^ 
and  the  weather  report  for  the  day.  They  write  "Calm  and  a clouded 
sun,”  "Wind  still,  Sonne  bewolkt.”  The  words  are  sounded  out  care-  1 
fully. 

This  class  has  recently  visited  the  Volksgarten,  a park  near  the  | 
Rathaus  or  town  hall,  and  today  the  discussion  which  precedes  the  ■ 
reading  lesson  is  about  this  building,  and  what  it  stands  for.  The  ! 
word  "Rat”  is  discussed,  its  meaning  in  general  and  in  the  particular  1 
instances  of  Rathaus,  and  Schulrat  (School  Board).  These  words  are  ( 
written  on  the  board  and  in  the  Arbeitsbiicher. 

Readers  are  then  produced  and  the  story  called  ”In  Rathaus”  is 
found.  The  children  look  over  the  story  and  study  the  new  words, 
pronouncing  them  aloud,  one  child  at  a time.  Then  one  child  begins 
to  read  the  story — his  mistakes  are  corrected  by  the  class,  and  other 
children  continue  the  story.  The  teacher  draws  attention  to  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Rathaus,  and  all  the  children  observe  it  carefully.  They  go 
to  the  blackboard  and  draw  pictures  of  the  Rathaus,  and  return  to 
their  desks  to  look  at  the  picture  in  the  book  and  to  compare  their 
drawings  with  it.  After  this,  they  describe  the  Rathaus  very  accur- 
ately. Some  confuse  it  with  the  Stephanskirche  (St.  Stephen’s  Ca- 
thedral), and  the  teacher  explains  the  difference  simply  and  carefully. 
Remarks: 

The  teacher  tries  to  find  concrete  methods  for  presenting  facts  to 
the  children  but  she  isn't  entirely  successful. 

CLASS  ROOM  PROCEDURE 
Class  II.  15  boys — 9 girls 

As  in  introduction  to  a lesson  in  Penmanship  and  Composition, 
the  teacher  puts  on  the  blackboard  the  sentence — "Rudi  hat  uns  er- 
zahlt”:  (Rudi  has  told  us).  One  child  then  gives  the  gist  of  the  first 
part  of  this  story  and  this  sentence  is  written  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher,  after  the  pupil  has  carefully  repeated  it.  The  teacher  empha- 
sizes the  rhythm  of  the  words  on  the  board  by  showing  

All  the  children  then  repeat  the  sentence.  Each  syllable  is  carefully 
enunciated.  As  each  sentence  is  formed  and  written  on  the  board,  the 
children  write  them  in  their  Arbeitsbiicher.  Difficult  words  are  writ- 
ten on  the  board  by  the  children  who  know  them.  For  the  word 
"brennen,”  the  teacher  uses  a cigarette  lighter  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
— burn.  The  macher  corrects  each  child’s  work  individually.  When 
a mistake  in  spelling  is  made,  the  child  writes  it  at  the  end  of  his 
composition  four  times. 
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The  composition  was  as  follows:  "In  the  country  there  is  no  police- 
man. On  the  streets  no  light  burns  during  the  night,  and  so  the  farm- 
ers say  to  each  other:  You  will  have  your  farm-hand  police  the  streets, 
but  my  farm-hand  also  will  stand  guard.” 

Remarks : 

Some  of  the  children  use  the  arm  movement  and  some  do  not  use 
it.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  emphasized.  The  children  write  carefully, 
but  their  letters  for  such  young  children  are  very  small.  They  are 
writing  the  Latin  script  as  the  German  is  not  taught  until  the  third 
class.  This  work  of  composition  and  writing  lasts  an  hour. 

Class  II.  23  girls 

The  subject  of  the  day’s  discussion  is  the  dog.  The  children  have 
much  to  say  about  the  dog,  and  the  principal  points  which  are  de- 
veloped from  the  discussion- — the  dog  is  watchful,  well  trained — has 
fine  hair — are  emphasized  by  the  teacher.  She  brings  from  her  desk 
a large  picture  of  two  dogs  which  is  hung  in  the  front  of  the  room. 
One  dog  is  a poodle,  the  other  is  a pointer,  and  the  children  who  are 
very  much  excited  comment  with  many  sharp  observations  upon  the 
differences  between  the  two. 

Writing  books  are  brought  out.  A pupil  sounds  out  the  words, 
Vom  Hund— (About  the  dog),  and  Haustier — (domestic  animal), 
and  writes  them  on  the  board,  underscoring  in  different  colors,  long 
and  short  syllables.  The  other  children  write  the  words  in  their 
books.  The  same  procedure  is  observed  with  a number  of  other 
words:— wachen,  Wachter,  klug,  treu,  Schnauze,  bellen,  Gebell,  Ge- 
klaff,  klaffen,  Schweif,  wedeln: — to  keep  watch,  watchman 
clever,  true,  snout,  to  bark,  the  barking,  to  yelp,  yelping,  tail;  to  wag 
the  tail. 

Books  are  put  away  and  the  hundert-tafeln  are  given  out— these 
have  covers  of  celluloid  which  the  children  use  when  doing  multipli- 
cation drills.  The  teacher  gives  problems  about  the  dog  in  story  form 
and  the  children  use  the  tables  to  work  them  out. 

Reading  is  then  begun.  A poem,  "Der  Faule”  (the  lazy  one)  is 
read  from  a supplementary  reader — Allerlei  Sherz  und  Ernst.  The 
poem  is  about  a dog  and  after  it  is  read,  it  is  acted  out — different 
children  take  different  parts  and  read  with  expression  and  slowly. 

The  children  then  ask  if  they  may  sing  a song  which  they  them- 
selves have  composed  and  the  teacher  assents.  It  is  a song  about  an 
Easter  rabbit,  and  they  sing  it  and  act  it  out  with  much  interest  and 
vivacity.  It  is  well  sung  and  the  time  is  well  kept.  A song  is  then 
sung  from  their  music  books.  This  is  about  a dog,  and  a cat.  It  is 
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read  first,  the  time  being  kept  carefully  during  the  reading  of  it.  The 
children  do  this  very  well.  The  tone  is  then  obtained,  and  the  music 
is  gone  over  carefully,  again  and  again  until  all  have  the  melody.  The 
children  work  hard  and  some  very  intently.  The  song  is  then  sung 
in  its  entirety  and  enjoyed.  One  of  the  words  in  the  song  is  bellt, 
and  the  children  recognize  it  without  trouble,  as  one  of  the  words  dis- 
cussed earlier  in  the  day. 

Remarks: 

The  music  book  and  the  readers  are  both  written  with  the  idea  of 
repeating  certain  words  in  different  situations,  and  thus  to  connect 
different  subjects.  This  is  one  of  the  principles  of  Gesamtunterricht, 
that  instead  of  drilling  a great  deal,  a certain  "Vertiefung”  or  deep- 
ening of  knowledge  takes  place. 

Class  II.  28  boys. 

The  children  and  teacher  talk  about  the  rules  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents  on  the  streetcars.  During  this  particular  week,  the  streetcar 
company  has  had  an  exhibit  and  lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  safe  use 
of  streetcars. 

The  children  quote  some  of  the  rules.  "First  look  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left."  "Do  not  step  down  from  the  streetcar  suddenly,”  etc. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  rules,  the  children  relate  vivid  stories  of 
the  tragic  events  which  occur  when  the  rules  are  disobeyed.  (In  the 
midst  of  these  stories,  two  little  girls  from  Class  I come  in  with  the 
stag  beetle  which  they  had  brought  to  school  yesterday.  The  boys  are 
excited  and  interested  and  all  gather  around  the  stag  beetle  while  the 
teacher  calls  attention  to  its  various  characteristics  including  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  male  and  female.  The  little  girls  return  to 
their  class,  but  leave  the  stag-beetle  for  the  boys). 

The  stories  are  resumed.  A question  is  asked  about  the  proper  form 
of  the  verb — Steuern.  Strong  and  weak  verbs  are  discussed  and  the 
principal  parts  and  first  person  singular  quoted. 

On  the  board,  sentences  are  written  about  the  streetcars,  and  their 
verbs  are  used  for  questions  and  discussion  about  form. 

After  recess,  the  boys  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  goes  to  the 
teacher’s  platform  where  together  they  practice  multiplication  tables, 
one  gathers  around  the  teacher.  After  they  have  recited  a few  num- 
bers, they  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write  the  following: 
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8 

X 

19  = 

152 

8 

X 

15 

= 120 

8 

X 

17  = 

= 136 

7 

X 

19  = 

133 

7 

X 

15 

= 105 

2 

X 

17  = 

= 34 

10 

X 

19  = 

190 

10 

X 

15 

= 150 

5 

X 

17  = 

= 85 

9 

X 

19  = 

171 

9 

X 

15 

= 135 

9 

X 

17  = 

= 153 

5 

X 

19  = 

95 

5 

X 

15 

= 75 

7 

X 

17  = 

= 119 

They  correct  each  other’s  work  together  with  the  teacher  and  then 
go  to  their  seats  and  copy  what  is  on  the  board  into  their  Arbeitsbii- 
cher. 


Remarks: 

The  children  do  not  know  these  figures  automatically  and  multiply 
them  very  slowly. 

Probably  faster  work  could  be  done  if  there  were  not  so  much 
talking,  but  the  teacher  does  not  interfere  as  the  children  are  arguing 
about  the  problems. 

The  lack  of  drill  is  very  noticeable  here. 

Class  II.  25  boys 

After  a talk  about  Easter,  the  children  decide  to  make  Easter  cards 
to  send  to  an  Aunt  who  has  not  been  able  to  make  a promised  visit. 
The  children  work  out  their  own  designs — some  are  comic,  some  are 
imitations  of  those  seen  in  shop  windows.  They  are  made  of  colored 
cut  paper  and  the  best  ones  are  put  on  the  bulletin  board.  A talk 
is  then  conducted  by  the  teacher  about  the  greetings  put  on  Easter 
cards.  Frdhe  Ostern1  is  suggested,  and  the  problem  of  the  correct 
spelling  of  Frdhe  arises.  The  children  look  up  the  word  in  their 
readers,  and  then  write  it.  The  teacher  asks  for  a term  used  to  de- 
scribe what  is  written  on  the  card,  and  after  many  answers  one  child 
says  correctly  "Was  auf  den  Ostern-Karten  daruf-steht.”  The  con- 
necting dashes  between  the  last  compound  word  are  forgotten,  when 
one  of  the  boys  writes  the  sentence  on  the  board.  The  sentence  is 
criticised  by  the  children  and  the  mistake  found  and  corrected.  Some 
other  greetings  are  suggested,  and  written  on  the  board  by  the  chil- 
dren— "Die  besten  Ostergriisse”  (the  best  Easter  greetings),  "Herz- 
liche  Ostergriisse” — (hearty  Easter  greetings).  The  conversation 
then  turns  to  the  subject  of  the  proper  address  to  be  put  on  the  cards. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  next  hour  arithmetic  is  begun.  A boy  comes 
forward  and  gives  a problem,  7 X 9 = ? The  one  who  answers 
correctly  comes  forward  in  turn  and  gives  another  problem,  but 
must  first  explain  the  process  of  thinking  by  which  he  arrived  at  the 
correct  solution.  Such  problems  are  given  as  3 X 9 + 28  = ? 
80  + 10  — - 30  = ? 


1 — Happy  Easter. 
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Division  is  the  new  subject  being  begun.  The  teacher  draws  cards 
on  the  board — five  rows  of  eight  cards  each,  to  show  40  -f-  5 = 8. 
Several  problems  are  then  solved  without  illustration — 56  -j-  3 = ? 
45  -5-  3 = ? 

The  children  take  turns  putting  original  problems  on  the  board  and 
explaining  them,  first  at  the  teacher's  dictation,  and  then  at  the  chil- 
dren’s dictation.  The  children  at  their  seats  write  the  problems  into 
their  Arbeitsbiicher.  When  some  difficulty  arises,  more  pictures  are 
drawn. 

Remarks: 

Some  of  the  work  was  done  in  an  abstract  fashion,  as  no  concrete 
objects  or  suggestions  were  used.  The  problems  were  worked  out  so 
slowly  that  it  is  evident  the  fundamentals  are  not  well  known.  More 
drill  is  necessary. 

The  teacher  was  very  intent  on  the  purpose  of  having  the  children 
develop  the  different  problems  by  themselves,  and  they  were  most 
alertly  interested. 

The  use  of  the  cards  for  the  arithmetic  lesson  did  not  seem  as  ar- 
tificial as  the  description  implies,  but  it  illustrates  the  teacher’s  di- 
lemna,  as  he  feels  that  he  must  use  them  for  Gesamtunterricht  pur- 
poses, thus  connecting  the  arithmetic  with  the  subject  of  Easter,  and 
he  must  teach  the  children  certain  fundamental  abstractions. 

His  difficulty,  however,  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  didn’t  use,  in  the 
first  place,  a more  objective  method  for  doing  this,  but  used  the  old 
abstract  method  rather  superficially  modified  by  dragging  in  the  cards, 
superficially  modified  by  dragging  in  the  cards. 

CLASSROOM  PROCEDURE 

Class  III.  25  Children — 20  Girls,  5 Boys 

After  a lively  discussion,  the  children  decide  to  have  arithmetic  first. 
A girl  comes  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  asks  multiplication  tables  of 
others.  Everyone  is  quiet  while  the  recitation  lasts.  Some  kind  of 
contest  is  evident  between  the  different  sections  of  the  room.  After 
a few  tables — the  number  56  is  given  out  and  different  children  reply 

6 X 9 + 2 = 56, 

7 X 8 = 56, 

10  X 5 + 6 = 56. 

Then  11  X 7 + 1 = 78, 

11  X 7 + 1 = 78, 

12  X 7 — 6 = 78.  How  many  eights  in  78?  How  many  ll’s  in 
78? 
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The  teacher  then  introduces  the  work  of  the  day  without  in  any  way 
attempting  to  force  a connection  with  the  drill  lesson  in  arithmetic. 

They  have  been  studying  and  working  on  the  subject  of  the  "Violet 
Fete1.” 

And  now  the  teacher  has  some  violets  in  a glass  on  her  desk. 
Teacher  and  pupils  talk  about  the  place  where  the  violets  were  found, 
and  about  the  formation  of  the  roots.  A girl  draws  on  the  board 
a picture  of  the  stem  and  roots.  The  children  are  very  eager  to  an- 
swer developmental  questions  and  to  contribute  details  of  personal  ex- 
perience. The  places  where  violets  grow  are  discussed,  brook,  hill, 
mountainside.  The  word  "unzufrieden”  occurs.  The  children  who 
know  its  meaning  come  up  and  relate  stories  to  illustrate  their  defi- 
nitions. The  teacher  does  the  same.  Little  sermons  are  brought  in — 
the  children  must  not  be  unzufrieden  (displeased)  with  the  food 
given  them,  etc.,  but  the  attention  of  all  is  not  distracted  from  the 
subject  of  the  violet. 

Arrangements  are  now  made  for  the  drawing  lesson.  The  children 
help  with  these.  Drawing  paper  and  tubes  of  paint  are  produced. 
The  children  begin  to  paint  violets.  Some  of  them  draw  the  flowers 
with  a pencil  first,  while  others  begin  to  use  the  brush  immediately. 
The  teacher  makes  suggestions  about  the  form  of  the  petals,  etc.  The 
children  all  work  with  much  interest  and  talk  quietly.  The  finished 
work  is  excellently  done  for  such  young  children,  and  the  best  work  is 
hung  up  around  the  room. 

Remarks: 

In  the  arithmetic  lesson,  the  responses  came  moderately  fast.  There 
is  more  attention  paid  to  drill  in  this  class  than  in  many  others,  but 
there  is  not  enough  as  yet,  here.  The  teacher  asks  for  quick  responses 
without  first  having  enough  drill. 

Another  instance  of  work  in  this  class  came  a few  days  later. 

The  children  are  preparing  for  a Mothers’2  Day  program 
which  is  to  be  given  the  next  day  for  the  assembled  mothers  of  the 
pupils.  They  are  eager  and  excited  and  are  anxious  to  finish  the 
painting  of  greeting  cards  for  their  mothers.  This  is  the  main  work 
of  the  morning.  Nearly  all  of  the  cards  have  the  same  design — a 
wreath  of  forget-me-nots  tied  with  a bow  of  gold  or  silver  ribbon — 
one  child  helps  a slower  one,  and  the  teacher  helps  all.  This  is  a 

* During  the  reign  of  the  Babenbergs  in  Austria,  one  of  the  spring  festivals 
was  that  of  the  “Violet  Fete.”  The  person  who  found  the  first  violet  covered 
it  up  and  went  to  tell  the  news  at  the  court.  Then  the  Duke  with  all  his 
courtiers  followed  the  messenger  to  where  the  first  violet  was,  and  with  dancing 
and  other  rituals  they  celebrated  the  coming  of  spring. 

*2-  .Tio tners'  Day  in  Austria  has  been  observed  only  for  the  last  few  yean- — 1925- 
26-27. 
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rather  long  task  and  everyone  works  steadily.  Together,  they  all  work 
out  a poem  of  four  lines  for  the  cards.  One  child  gives  the  first 
line,  another  tries  the  second — he  needs  a word  to  rhyme  with  the 
last  word  of  the  preceding  line,  and  a little  girl  busily  painting  sup- 
plies it,  and  the  other  two  lines  are  similarly  constructed.  Then  one 
pupil  writes  out  this  trial  verse  and  it  is  presented  to  the  teacher  for 
suggestions.  She  speaks  casually  of  certain  grammatical  corrections 
necessary,  and  these  are  made  and  the  finished  poem  put  on  the 
board.  Then  in  response  to  urging  from  the  children,  the  teacher 
allows  them  to  keep  on  with  their  work  during  recess,  and  the  chil- 
dren suggest  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  give  recitations 
the  next  day  should  practice  them.  Although  still  painting,  the  reci- 
tations are  criticised  by  the  children,  and  they  are  repeated  gladly,  as 
each  performer  is  most  anxious  to  make  the  program  a great  success. 
Then  there  is  an  unanimous  vote  for  the  practicing  of  the  songs  which 
all  are  going  to  sing,  in  welcome  and  farewell.  These  are  as  carefully 
sung,  as  the  forget-me-nots  are  painted,  there  is  complete  and  thought- 
ful attention  given  to  the  difficult  measures,  and  they  do  not  cease 
practicing  until  all  are  satisfied  that  the  songs  are  well  sung. 

Remarks: 

This  morning’s  work  wras  an  example  of  a real  Arbeitsgemeinschaft. 
It  was  so  centered  about  the  children’s  purpose  and  they  were  so  ab- 
sorbed in  carrying  it  out,  that  they  worked  together  without  friction  or 
interruption.  They  themselves  directed  the  work,  suggested  the  neces- 
sary things  to  be  done,  helped  each  other,  criticised  and  insisted  on  good 
work,  while  their  eagerness  to  do  it,  and  their  interest  while  doing 
it,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  faint  imitation  of  these  when  the 
work  is  imposed  by  the  teacher. 

Class  111.  22  girls 

It  is  June,  and  the  teacher  and  children  are  talking  about  gardens, 
and  many  of  the  children  tell  about  their  allotment  gardens1.  They 
decide  to  write  about  them. 

The  form  of  compositions  are  emphasized.  The  grouping  of  words 
is  discussed.  Then  the  children  begin  to  write  a composition.  It  is 
to  be  a Freie  Aufsatz  or  free  composition,  as  the  children  are  to  choose 
their  own  subject  and  write  what  they  wish.  They  write  about  a 
page  and  illustrate  the  stories  with  much  interest.  They  make  this 
a writing  lesson  as  well  as  a composition  lesson  and  all  try  to  form 
their  letters  carefully,  and  to  make  a neat  looking  composition.  The 
script  is  either  Latin  or  German,  and  the  work  is  done  in  ink  from 
the  beginning. 

1 — Allotment  gardens  are  small  pieces  of  ground  on  the  edges  of  the  city  which 
proletariat  families  may  purchase  for  a very  small  sum. 
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Some  of  the  titles  of  the  compositions  were: 

Our  Garden 

About  Marie’s  Garden 

What  Happened  to  the  Poor  Peasant 

The  Hare  Family 

Sunday 

My  Flower  Slips 
Our  Canary  Bird 
My  Holidays 

Class  III.  24  Children  ( Boys  and  Girls) 

The  topic  of  the  day  in  Heimatkunde  is  that  of  the  Turkish  advance 
upon  Vienna  in  the  17th  century.  Before  the  armies  which  had  come 
to  help  the  Viennese,  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  they  gathered  upon 
the  Kahlenberg,  one  of  the  two  mountains  just  outside  of  the  city, 
and  mass  was  celebrated  for  them  there. 

The  children  have  maps  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  and  they  talk 
of  the  height  of  the  Kahlenberg  and  its  companion  mountain,  the 
Leopoldsberg,  and  compare  these  heights  with  that  of  the  Schnee- 
berg,  a much  higher  mountain.  With  measuring  tapes  and  the  maps, 
and  also  clay  models  of  the  Kahlenberg  and  the  Leopoldsberg,  the 
distance  between  the  two  is  measured.  The  distance  from  their  school 
to  the  Leopoldsberg  is  measured  also.  The  children  are  very  much  in- 
terested and  the  fact  that  early  in  the  year,  an  excursion  has  been 
made  to  these  mountains  heightens  their  interest,  in  that  they  are  talk- 
ing about  personal  experiences.  They  discuss  the  distance,  and  the 
multiplication  necessary  is  done  by  one  child  at  the  board,  while  the 
others  put  it  in  their  Arbeitsbiicher.  The  use  of  the  scale  of  kilome- 
ters on  the  map,  and  the  necessary  arithmetical  operations  to  discover 
the  distances  in  which  they  are  interested,  are  not  tasks  to  these  chil- 
dren, but  tools  for  their  help  in  finding  out  some  thing  which  they 
wish  to  know. 

After  recess,  more  problems  are  worked  out,  and  then  the  words, 
(and  their  derivations)  connected  with  the  arithmetic  lesson  are  dis- 
cussed, as  to  origin,  meaning  and  use.  These  are  written  down  in 
the  Arbeitsbiicher  and  then  in  the  writing  books  as  a practice  lesson 
in  penmanship.  The  terms  were:  square  root,  the  hypotenuse  in  a 
right-angle  triangle  .hexagon,  area  of  a circle,  volume  of  a cylinder,  a 
wedge,  a measuring  instrument,  the  micrometer,  numerical  proportion, 
divisibility  of  numbers. 

Class  111.  27  Girls. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  sent  out  questions  about  the  new  text 
and  reference  books  which  have  been  given  to  all  schools.  The  chil- 
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dren  are  to  answer  these,  writing  down  (in  Latin  script)  their  own 
opinions.  They  have  all  their  books  heaped  in  front  of  them  on  the 
tables,  and  they  examine  them  before  writing.  The  children  are 
quiet  and  work  with  absorbed  and  interested  attention.  The  teacher 
passes  among  the  tables  and  corrects  each  child’s  work.  She  does  not 
allow  the  children  to  develop  different  points  of  expression  which  the 
children  ask  about  as  she  wishes  to  keep  each  child’s  opinion  from  the 
others,  and  so  gives  very  definite  directions  as  to  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tences. 

The  questions  were: — 

1.  Which  books  read  at  school  do  you  prefer?  Why? 

2.  Which  poems  or  stories  please  you  the  best? 

3.  Which  book  does  not  appeal  to  you?  Why? 

4.  Which  books  which  you  have  at  home,  please  you  the  most? 

5.  What  books  do  you  wish  for  next  year? 

After  the  work  is  finished,  the  children  have  a few  minutes  of  phy- 
sical exercises,  and  then  have  a music  period. 

While  they  are  singing,  they  stand,  and  keep  time  very  faithfully. 
At  first,  in  order  to  get  the  proper  tones,  they  put  their  hands,  accord- 
ing to  high  or  low  tones,  1st,  at  the  head,  2nd,  at  the  nose,  3rd,  below 
the  chin,  while  they  sing.  The  song  is  sung  with  much  expression  and 
enjoyment. 

Then  reading  is  begun.  A story  which  has  already  been  read  is 
told  by  several  children  and  everyone  makes  corrections  quite  impar- 
tially when  they  are  necessary.  Very  good  attention  is  shown  by  all. 
Th  e reading  of  a new  story  is  then  begun.  It  is  about  Die  Wieden, 
the  fourth  district  of  the  city.  An  important  part  of  the  work  in  Hei- 
matkunde  for  this  year  is  the  study  of  the  different  districts  of  Vienna. 
Each  child  reads  a paragraph  or  two,  and  when  difficult  or  strange 
words  occur,  the  children  ask  questions  about  them,  and  the  others 
explain  eagerly.  Experiences  are  told  w'hich  serve  to  make  the  mean- 
ing clearer. 

Remarkss 

The  teacher  sits  in  front  of  the  room,  but  near  the  children.  They 
know  that  she  is  there  if  they  need  her,  but  the  lesson  swings  on  with- 
out any  help  or  comment  from  her.  She  is  a member  of  the  group 
and  not  a separate  superior  authority;  a part  of  the  group,  and  not 
apart  from  it. 

The  books  which  the  children  were  asked  to  consider  were: 

Am  Rande  der  Stadt — Stories  of  animals,  plants  and  stones. 
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Grimm’s  Marchen — 3 volumes  of  fairy-tales. 

Ringa-Ringa-Reia  and  Juchheiza-Juchhei — Song-books. 

Weiner  Sagen— Mythological  stories  of  Vienna. 

Alt  und  Neu  Wien — Two  volumes  of  stories  about  ancient  and 
modern  Vienna. 

Kinderlust — Children’s  folk  songs. 

Wie  ich  richtig  erzahle  und  schreibe — A language  book. 

So  ziihle  und  rechen  Kinder — An  Arithmetic  book. 

Class  111,  27  girls. 

"We  are  learning  about  the  first  district,  this  week”  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  a large  card  hung  over  the  black-board  in  this  room. 

Different  children  give  a talk  about  the  latest  school  excursion 
which  has  been  made  to  St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral.  Its  architecture  is 
described  together  with  a resume  of  the  different  characteristics  of  the 
Gothic  and  Romanesque  styles.  The  pupils  speak  with  much  fluency 
and  interest  about  the  chapels,  altars,  the  doors  and  the  tomb-stones 
of  the  church.  Then  one  of  the  children  speak  of  the  history  of  the 
church,  and  its  restoration  by  Rudolph  VI,  and  the  60  year-long  build- 
ing of  the  great  tower.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  also  described. 
The  children  ask  questions  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  other  children 
during  these  talks,  and  all  can  be  seen  checking  up  facts  attentively. 

Each  child  has  a map  of  the  first  district,  and  appears  to  know  the 
different  buildings  on  the  Ring1  very  well.  The  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  Stock  im  Eisen2  is  told  by  a pupil.  She  gives  it  clearly  and  with- 
out help. 

A dialogue  is  then  given  by  two  children,  and  their  story  is  cor- 
rected by  the  others.  A song  is  then  sung  about  the  tower  of  St. 
Stephens.  The  study  of  the  maps  is  then  continued.  In  imagination, 
they  follow  the  route  of  their  excursion  and  come  to  the  Plague 
monument.  They  discuss  why  it  was  erected,  and  when,  and  then  de- 
scribe and  explain  the  pictures  of  monuments  and  castles;  this  keeps 
the  minds  of  the  children  firmly  fixed  upon  the  period  which  is  being 
studied  and  gives  some  idea  of  time  relationship.  This  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  the  general  theory  of  Gestamtunterricht,  that  subjects  other 
than  Heimatkunde  are  to  be  used  as  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  more 
clearly  illuminated. 

1 The  Ring  was  the  former  site  of  the  city  ramparts  and  is  now  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  the  city. 

2 Stock  im  Eisen  is  an  old  tree  trunk  completely  covered  with  nails,  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  which  is  unknokn.  It  is  the  subject  of  many  legends  and 
stories.  It  is  to  be  seen  now  in  a niche  of  a largest  building  situated  at  one  of 
the  busiest  corners  in  Vinna. 
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Class  III,  32  boys. 

It  is  Easter,  time  and  the  talk  of  teacher  and  pupils  center  about 
this  subject.  The  teacher  asks  that  they  write  a paragraph  about 
an  Easter  holiday  experience.  Before  this  is  done,  each  child  relates 
one  in  his  own  language.  One  boy  speaks  very  precisely  in  sentences, 
but  the  others  tend  to  ramble  from  the  subject.  Correct  German  is 
particularly  emphasized1.  The  form  of  the  verbs  is  receiving  special 
attention  also.  After  this  part  of  the  lesson  is  over,  paper  and  pens  are 
taken  out,  and  a paragraph  is  written  about  the  Easter  experiences. 
Dictionaries  are  used  by  the  children  when  a word  is  not  known. 
This  is  a penmanship  lesson  also,  and  the  teacher  passes  among 
the  desks  and  corrects  mistakes  in  the  formation  of  letters,  etc.  The 
main  difficulty  is  in  the  use  of  pens,  as  some  of  the  pupils  show  weak 
coordination.  This  class  is  beginning  to  learn  the  German  script,  but 
does  not  give  up  the  practice  of  Latin  script.  Alternate  weeks  are  spent 
in  writing  each.  The  letters  are  of  medium  size,  and  the  children 
are  very  careful  about  neatness.  The  story  of  this  Easter  experience 
which  they  are  writing  is  illustrated  by  each  child  according  to  his 
own  desire. 

After  recess,  there  is  a short  talk  about  the  violet— the  subject  of  the 
reading  lesson,  and  about  the  Spring,  before  the  reading  is  begun.  The 
children  read  aloud  from  the  readers,  one  after  another.  Some  sen- 
tences are  written  on  the  board  in  order  to  explain  certain  words. 
These  children  read  fast  and  clearly. 

A poem  is  then  recited  with  much  feeling  by  three  of  the  boys  and 
then  the  whole  class  recites  it  in  chorus.  This  is  the  Chorsprechen, 
and  is  very  well  done  in  Austrian  schools.  The  children  are  very  fond 
of  this  type  of  activity  and  also  of  reciting  poetry  alone.  This  is  an- 
other case  of  the  Austrian  appreciation  of  literature  and  the  arts  in 
general. 

Remarks-. 

Books  of  each  child's  writing  are  kept.  There  are  a few  excellent 
ones,  a few  poor  ones  (but  not  illegibly  so),  and  many  good  ones. 

CLASSROOM  PROCEDURE 

Class  IV,  23  girls 

The  children  are  planning  a trip  to  the  Semmering.2  This  morning 
they  talk  about  the  route  which  their  train  will  take,  and  trace  it  on 
the  map,  and  then  make  a plan  of  this  route  on  a large  sheet  of  paper 
which  is  hung  over  the  blackboard.  They  then  discuss  the  different 
terms  connected  with  the  railroad — the  terms  which  they  will  hear  on 

1 This  is  a district  whre  much  dialect  is  spoken. 

2 A.  mountain  resort  about  two  hours  by  rail  from  Vienna. 
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the  train.  Many  of  the  words  are  French  or  English  and  they  consi- 
der the  reasons  for  this — that  they  have  been  taken  over  from  the  na- 
tion which  gave  the  invention  its  name,  such  as — locomotive — conduc- 
tor (conducteur),  signal,  semaphore,  station,  vestibule,  coupe.  These 
words  are  then  given  their  German  equivalents. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  four  working  groups,  with  a leader  for 
each  group. 

The  drawing  lesson  is  about  to  begin,  and  as  an  introduction  to 
it,  large  toy  trains  are  brought  forward.  These  consist  of  engines,  coal 
cars,  freight  cars,  and  passenger  cars.  A handcar,  semaphore,  and  sig- 
nals are  also  produced.  The  details  of  all  are  carefully  observed  and 
talked  over,  and  then  an  engine  is  given  to  one  group  together  with 
small  pieces  of  paper  and  scissors.  Before  beginning  work,  these  chil- 
dren make  in  the  air  an  outline  of  the  engine.  They  now  begin  to 
cut  out  the  engine  freehand — this  is  a trial  engine.  Another  group 
talks  about  the  passenger  cars,  and  then  follow  the  same  procedure.  Af- 
ter the  trial  engine  is  finished,  a larger  engine  and  cars  are  cut  out  of 
black  glazed  paper  with  yellow  paper  pasted  over  for  the  light  in  the 
windows.  All  the  children  are  busy,  making  something  to  add  to  the 
picture.  It  is  to  be  a class  project,  or  a large  group  picture.  The  dif- 
ferent pieces  are  pasted  on  tracks  on  a large  piece  of  white  paper. 
The  smoke  of  the  engine  is  cut  out  of  pale  blue  paper.  Some  children 
instead  of  cutting  the  cars  freehand  draw  a car  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  black  paper  and  then  cut  them  out  with  this  as  a pattern.  One 
child  cuts  his  trial  engine  with  wheels  entire  while  another 
cuts  the  wheels  separately  and  pastes  them  on.  All  are  allowed 
their  own  way  of  doing  it.  The  children  do  careful  work.  The 
teacher  works  constantly,  helps  the  children  plan  their  work,  praises 
and  encourages  them,  and  keeps  them  all  busy,  while  the  children  keep 
each  other  quiet.  Everyone  works  very  fast. 

Remarks'. 

If  more  time  could  be  given  to  this  work,  the  teacher  probably 
wouldn’t  be  tempted  to  so  noticeably  take  charge  of  the  work,  and 
more  could  be  left  to  the  children’s  initiative.  This  is  a case,  where 
the  need  and  the  desire  to  get  the  work  finished,  causes  the  teacher  to 
revert  to  her  old  training  and  to  dominate  the  situation,  instead  of 
remembering  new  principles,  and  allowing  the  children  a more  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  project.  As  it  is,  the 
teacher’s  eagerness  and  her  management  of  the  work  makes  it  her  pro- 
ject, and  not  that  of  the  children. 

Class  IV.  23  girls 

The  lesson  in  Lebenskunde  is  about  the  hospital.  The  pupils 
and  the  teacher  talk  about  the  need  for  such  an  institution  and  its  work. 
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The  question  is  asked:  How  many  beds  are  there  in  all  the  rooms? 
teacher  has  statistics  in  a book  from  the  Board  of  Education.  She  reads 
the  numbers  for  the  children  to  write  down,  first  on  the  blackboard,  and 
then  in  their  Arbeitsbiicher.  The  teacher  tells  them  that  there  are 
101,030  people  sick  in  one  year.  Then  the  children  quite  spontane- 
ously begin  to  make  up  problems  themselves.  How  many  people  are 
ill  in  a month,  in  a day?  How  many  are  healed,  are  cured?  Are 
helped?  Die?  How  many  men?  How  many  women?  Which  are 
in  the  majority?  Why  are  there  more  men  than  women?  The  chil- 
dren answer — Men  must  work  so  hard,  and  at  such  dangerous  occu- 
pations. 

Other  original  problems  are  put  on  the  blackboard  by  different 
children,  while  the  others  watch  carefully  and  correct  mistakes.  One 
problem  is:  If  there  were  91,31 1 people  ill  year  before  last,  and  101,030 
ill  last  year,  how  many  more  were  ill  last  year?  How  many  were  ill 
both  years? 

After  this  problem  has  been  solved,  the  teacher  speaks  of  the  dif- 
ferent ways  of  expressing  it,  and  a language  lesson  is  included.  The 
children  write  the  sentences  in  their  Arbeitsbiicher  carefully:  Last 
year  there  were  only  8,719  more  sick  people.  In  the  two  years  there 
were  192,341  sick  people.  The  children  criticise  the  work  on  the 
blackboard  freely,  and  ask  questions  of  the  one  who  puts  on  the  pro- 
blems. 

Class  IV.  10  boys,  14  girls. 

During  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  the  children  conduct  a review  of 
yesterday’s  work.  A few  read  from  the  diary  which  they  keep  of  what 
was  done  the  day  before.  In  answers  to  questions  from  the  other 
children,  they  explain  different  points,  and  also  review  the  problems 
which  they  had  solved.  The  question  is  asked  by  the  pupil  who  reads 
the  diary — How  many  cubic  centimeters  are  in  one  cubic  meter? 
None  of  the  children  can  answer  this  question,  so  the  teacher  brings 
out  a cube  and  explains.  They  all  see  the  need  for  the  review. 

The  teacher  then  brings  to  the  front  of  the  room,  a large  card  on 
which  several  cuckoos  are  portrayed1.  The  habits  and  characteristics 
of  the  birds  are  discussed  by  the  children  with  much  vivacity  and  in- 
terest. Stuffed  cuckoos  are  then  brought  into  the  room  from  the 
Natural  History  collection  and  the  male  and  female  birds  are  con- 
sidered. 

After  recess,  the  children  have  a reading  lesson.  The  book  used 
is  Brehms’  Tierleben  (Lives  of  animals).  A story  is  read  about  the 
cuckoo.  The  children  read  a paragraph  at  a time,  carefully  but  very 

1 — This  is  a part  of  the  general  topic  of  Spring. 
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fast,  and  those  not  reading  aloud  correct  the  one  who  is  reading,  and 
asks  questions  about  the  story.  The  teacher  sits  in  the  back  of  the 

I room,  and  seldom  speaks.  The  aim  of  the  reading  lesson  is  that  of  cor- 
rect enunciation,  complete  understanding  of  the  material  read,  and  the 
ability  to  read  quickly. 

A singing  lesson  is  then  begun.  The  song  is  read  first,  then  the 
time  is  beaten  with  pencils,  while  the  song  is  read.  To  understand 
the  rests,  the  children  take  turns  marching  to  the  time,  and  at  the  rests 
a curtsey  is  made.  Then  one  child  sings  the  first  verse,  and  the  others 
help  when  necessary.  A few  then  sing  the  verse  together,  without 
looking  at  the  book,  and  then  all  sing  it.  One  of  the  children  works 
out  a game  for  this  song,  and  as  it  is  played,  the  song  is  sung. 

Class  IV.  23  boys 

The  topic  of  attention  for  the  week  is  proclaimed  by  a poster  on 
the  wall,  w'hich  says  "What  do  we  learn  this  week?”  "How  Man- 
kind protects  itself  from  hunger  and  other  enemies.” 

On  one  of  the  two  blackboards  in  the  front  of  the  room  is  a de- 
sign of  a coal  mine. 

The  teacher  and  the  children  discuss  the  formation  of  the  coal.  The 
miner’s  sign  of  Gliick  Auf!  is  explained  and  drawm  on  the  blackboard. 
The  need  of  coal,  the  use  of  coal,  the  different  kinds  of  coal  are  all 
discussed.  Then  the  coal  resources  of  Austria  are  considered — each 
child  takes  out  his  map  of  the  country  and  Griinbach  is  located,  rail- 
road time-tables,  are  also  produced  and  a train  to  Griinbach  found.  The 
children  are  interested  in  this  and  pay  close  attention.  The  work  is 
w-ell  connected  with  former  lessons  on  the  subject  of  the  Stadtbahn 
(the  city  elevated  and  subway  system),  the  different  modes  of  travel 
to  Griinbach  are  named  and  the  reckoning  of  the  distance  on  the  map 
in  centimeters,  and  the  transforming  of  this  sum  into  kilometers  is 
done.  Also  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  journey  is  reckoned. 
Other  towms  are  found  according  to  the  same  procedure. 

A short  pause  then  ensues,  during  which  the  children  stand  and 
sing  a song  with  enjoyment  and  vigor. 

The  teacher  asks  what  occurs  when  coal  is  bought  from  the  coal 
dealer.  The  children  are  to  suggest  words  which  tell  the  story  and 
these  are  put  on  the  blackboard  by  different  children,  the  others  cor- 
recting the  spelling  and  the  script.  They  are  then  written  down  in 
the  writing  books  for  practice  work,  in  Latin  script.  The  words  were: 


bestellen 

zerschlagen 

einschaufeln 


order 
smash 
shovel  into 
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abwagen 

weigh 

einfiillen 

fill 

forttragen 

carry  away 

ausleeren 

empty 

hinauftragen 

carry  up 

bezahlen 

pay 

Hinuntertragen 

carry  down 

Under  these  words,  the  teacher  writes — Compound  Verbs. 

After  recess,  an  arithmetic  lesson  is  begun.  On  the  teacher’s  desk 
is  a set  of  scales,  and  different  kinds  of  coal.  The  children  are  very 
excited  and  all  wish  to  have  a turn  at  weighing  the  coal.  After  a 
child  has  weighed  a piece  of  coal,  he  puts  the  weight  on  the  board 
under  some  lines  written  by  the  teacher: 

1.  kg  Coal  same  as  2 kg.  Wood. 

3.  kg.  Brown  Coal  same  as  4 kg.  Wood. 

From  the  different  weights  of  the  pieces  of  coal  the  grams  table  is 
developed,  and  a few  problems  are  done  by  the  children  and  put  on 
the  blackboard.  All  then  read  the  whole  in  chorus,  care  being  given 
to  the  correct  reading  of  the  numbers,  but  as  a drill  on  the  tables  de- 
veloped, it  does  not  seem  adequate. 

Class  IV1.  28  girls 

The  class  time  of  three  hours  is  divided.  The  first  half  of  the  time 
is  taken  up  with  a discussion  of  the  Stadtbahn2  and  what  has 
been  seen  while  on  a recent  excursion  on  it.  The  children  are  to 
conduct  the  work  themselves  by  asking  questions  of  each  other,  relat- 
ing what  has  happened  on  the  excursion,  etc. 

The  lesson  is  begun  by  one  pupil  explaining  the  route  of  the  ex- 
cursion on  the  Stadtbahn — she  uses  a map  of  the  city,  and  during  her 
explanation  she  is  asked  questions  by  another  pupil  when  she  does  not 
make  herself  clear.  Then  another  pupil  describes  the  slot  machines 
for  purchasing  chocolate,  and  the  fruit  and  newspaper  stands  near  the 
stations. 

The  different  stations  at  which  the  train  stopped  are  then  discussed 
by  all,  most  excitedly.  Many  questions  are  asked  of  different  pupils, 
and  the  subject  of  the  different  districts  of  the  city  with  their  ap- 
propriate stations  arises.  When  one  child  cannot  answer  a question 
she  challenges  the  questioner  to  explain. 

1 —  This  report  is  concerned  with  an  afternoon  experimental  class.  Thirty 
teachers  and  the  surpevisor  of  experimental  work,  Herr  Dr.  Steiskal,  were  pres- 
ent to  observe.. 

2 —  Vienna’s  combined  elevated  and  subway  system. 
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Another  pupil  then  asks  about  the  different  Stadtbahn  lines  which 
must  be  taken,  and  to  which  part  of  the  city  each  one  goes. 

The  questions  are  asked:  "Are  the  station  buildings  made  of  wood 
or  stone?  How  long  are  the  bridges?”  One  child  had  measured 
a bridge  by  steps — she  speaks  of  this  and  another  pupil  instantly  makes 
a problem  out  of  it,  and  another  explains  how  the  result  is  found. 

The  questions  were  continued:  "Which  is  more  comfortable,  the 
Stadtbahn  or  the  streetcars?”  A pupil  answers  that  in  the  former  it  is 
more  difficult  to  open  the  door1.  "What  is  the  emergency  brake?” 
The  notice  about  it  which  is  hung  in  all  the  cars  is  recited.  "What  are 
the  dangers  on  the  Stadtbahn.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  get  on  and  off  ? 
Are  tickets  bought  and  where,  when,  and  how  much  are  they?  Are 
they  handed  to  a conductor  at  the  end  of  the  journey?”  This  system  is 
described  and  one  of  the  children  remarks  that  because  of  it,  no  cheat- 
ing is  possible. 

"Of  what  use  are  the  green  and  red  lights?  What  does  each  stand 
for?” 


Remarks : 

The  questions  are  asked  by  the  children  and  their  answers  debated 
in  a very  lively  manner.  The  principle  of  give  and  take  is  observed 
cheerfully  and  good  humoredly.  The  children  show  ease  and  surety 
in  their  question  asking  and  are  so  absorbed  in  the  work  that  they 
quite  forget  about  the  visitors. 

One  child  soon  shows  herself  the  leader  and  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  questioning  is  left  to  her.  Sometimes  she  suggests  that 
the  more  talkative  members  of  the  group  allow  the  quiet  children  to 
have  a turn. 

Mistakes  in  German  are  always  noted  and  corrected  by  the  children. 

The  children  remember  to  keep  order  when  responses  are  too  simul- 
taneous. The  teacher  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  silent.  She  puts  in 
a word  now  and  then  when  arbitration  on  some  point  is  necessary, 
but  that  is  all.  The  children  conduct  the  lesson  quietly  by  themselves 
and  at  the  end  have  covered  all  of  the  principal  points  in  the  review 
and  summing  up  of  their  excursion. 

The  second  half  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  a grammar  lesson. 

The  teacher  asks  the  question:  "Wohin  fahren  Sie”  (Whither  are 
you  going?)  She  speaks  of  the  use  of  prepositions — nach,  zu,  auf,  wo- 
hin. 


1 — For  the  sake  of  safety,  a specially  manipulated  lock  is  on  the  door. 
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The  children  then  give  sentences.  "I  am  going  to  Rosenhiigel,”  etc., 
and  these  are  turned  into  questions.  They  are  written  on  the  black- 
board by  the  teacher,  and  each  sentence  is  analyzed  by  a pupil.  Blue 
chalk  is  used  for  the  subject  and  red  for  the  predicate — the  verb  is 
underscored,  and  a circle  drawn  around  the  whole  predicate.  The  repe- 
tion  of  "wohin”  in  different  sentences  is  noticed  and  when  the  teacher 
asks  what  is  the  same  word  thruout,  the  children  all  say:  "Wohin.” 

Sentences  are  then  written  to  illustrate  the  use  of  "Wo”  (where) 
"Wo  sind  wir?”  (Where  are  we?)  "Wo”  is  used  to  indicate  a place. 
"But,”  from  a child,  " is  a pastry  shop  a place?”  It  is  explained 
that  "Wo”  means  a definite  place,  for  instance  Laxenburg,  Schon- 
brunn,  etc.  The  period  ends  by  the  teacher  repeating  carefully  what 
has  been  learned. 

Remarks'. 

The  difference  between  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  periods  is 
clearly  seen:  (1)  The  teacher  had  to  be  more  prominent  in  the  sec- 
ond period.  (2)  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  children  in  the 
first  period  was  in  great  contrast  to  their  subdued  air  in  the  second. 
(3)  The  teachers  decided  that  this  difference  points  rather  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  Grammar  is  something  completely  outside  the  life  of 
the  children,  and  has  no  real  connection  with  it  at  this  time. 

CLASSROOM  PROCEDURE 

Class  V.  33  girls 

The  general  topic  being  studied  in  Heimatkunde  is  "Our  German 
Ancestors.” 

There  are  charts  in  the  room  of  the  Stone  Age,  Bronze  Age  and 
Iron  Age.  A map  of  the  old  Roman  Roads  in  Austria  hangs  on  the 
wall. 

The  children  are  about  to  go  on  a long  excursion  through  the  Wa- 
chau — the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  are  to  see  there  traces  of  the  Ger- 
man wanderings  and  visit  villages  mentioned  in  the  Nibelungenlied, 
and  ruins  of  mediaeval  castles.  A careful  preparation  in  all  subjects 
has  been  made  for  this  trip.  The  children  have  read  their  time  tables, 
have  traced  their  route  many  times  on  the  map,  and  have  read  about 
the  country  through  which  they  are  to  pass  in  "Wanderungen  durch 
Oesterreich.”  Their  thorough  study  of  History  has  been  leading  up  to 
this  climax  throughout  the  year.  The  class  is  to  go  by  train  to  Melk, 
and  return  by  boat  to  Vienna.  It  is  to  stop  in  several  places. 

The  main  part  of  the  work  today,  is  that  of  seeing  and  discussing 
stereopticon  views  of  the  country  through  which  they  are  to  travel. 
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The  stereopticon  room  is  a regular  class  room  with  dark  curtains  at 
the  windows.  This  school  has  its  own  machine — that  is,  it  is  not 
shared  with  other  schools,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  city. 

The  children  come  in  and  take  their  seats  without  any  noise  or  con- 
fusion, the  curtains  are  drawn  and  the  pictures  begin.  The  teacher 
manages  the  machine,  and  conducts  the  discussion  about  the  pictures. 

A map  is  shown,  and  is  explained  by  various  pupils,  and  their 
routes  discussed.  Then  castles  are  shown  and  the  towns  in  which  they 
are  located.  Arches  in  the  castles  are  explained  and  pointed  out  by 
the  children.  Also,  aqueducts,  and  viaducts,  and  their  uses  are  dis- 
cussed. Then  a waterfall  is  shown  and  the  ruins  of  Werfenstein.  The 
children  are  observing  each  picture  carefully  and  minutely,  and  when 
necessary  go  up  freely  to  the  screen  to  look  more  closely.  They  are 
much  concerned — actively  concerned  with  the  characteristics  of  each 
town  or  castle  shown,  and  volunteer  considerable  information  about 
the  location  of  different  places,  using  the  banks  of  the  Danube  as  the 
main  method  of  explanation. 

Several  pictures  of  Melk  are  shown  and  the  children  recognize  this 
cathedral  town  instantly.  The  great  church  is  shown,  and  the  inter- 
ior is  discussed,  its  architecture — the  period  in  which  it  was  built — the 
Baroque  style  is  commented  upon,  its  century  fixed,  the  artists  who 
helped  in  making  the  church — the  man  who  painted  the  ceiling — the 
choir-loft,  the  library — all  are  eagerly  talked  about.  The  oldest 
Nieblungenlied  Book  is  owned  by  this  cathedral  and  abbey.  The 
town  is  shown,  and  the  directions  for  finding  the  way  through  it  are 
noted  down  by  the  students.  The  way  which  will  be  traversed  on 
the  return  trip  on  the  river  is  shown  by  various  pictures  of  the  ruins  of 
old  castles  on  either  bank,  Aggstein,  Rosenberg,  (with  a plan  of 
this  castle),  Spitz  and  Diirnstein.  The  latter’s  beautiful  church  is 
shown,  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  where  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was 
supposed  to  have  been  imprisoned. 

Remarks-. 

This  has  been  a real  period  of  instruction  and  not  only  a showing  of 
pictures.  The  force  of  the  motivated  lesson  was  seen  here  in  the  chil- 
dren’s absorbed  attention  and  their  desire  to  be  well  prepared  for  the 
journey. 

Class  V.  13  girls,  12  boys. 

In  this  class  a number  of  children  have  today  returned  to  school  af- 
ter a two  weeks  illness,  and  the  others  conduct  a short  review  of  the 
ground  covered. 
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An  explanation  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  then  undertaken  by  the 
boys  and  girls.  The  teacher  joins  in  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  at  hand.  The  meanings  of  perpendicu- 
lar lines,  of  meridians,  of  the  equator,  are  developed.  The  time  re- 
lationship is  then  broached,  and  the  significance  of  Greenwich  time. 
Also,  at  what  degree  of  lattitude  New  York  is  situated  and  the  differ- 
erence  in  time  between  there  and  Vienna. 

The  teacher  then  says:  "Will  someone  tell  us  something  very  in- 
teresting?” A child  answers  and  says:  "On  one  meridian  it  is  a dif- 
ferent time  than  on  another.”  This  is  shown  to  be  true  by  another 
child  when  he  explains  about  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  sun.  He  puts  on  the  board:  1440  -f-  360  = 4'  the 
time  is  4 minutes  later  for  every  meridian  west  of  Vienna. 

The  question  is  asked:  "'How  much  difference  in  time  between  Vi- 
enna and  New  York?”  After  this  is  worked  out,  the  teacher  says: 
"What  can  you  relate  now  about  Vienna  and  New  York?”  A pupil 
goes  to  the  board  and  writes,  the  others  write  in  their  Arbeitsbiicher: 

Difference  in  Time 

New  York  is  75  degrees  west  longitude. 

Vienna  is  16%  degrees  east  longitude. 

The  difference  in  degrees  is:  91%  degrees. 

Time  difference:  4 X 91.5  = 366  minutes.  Between  New  York 
and  Vienna — 6 hours,  6 minutes. 

6 a.  m.  in  New  York  = 12  noon  in  Vienna. 

Vienna  has  central  European  time. 

The  teacher  then  begins  a story  about  the  earth  and  the  children 
take  it  up  and  finish  it. 

The  earth  is  40,000,000  meters  in  circumference  The  circle  of  the 
day  is  24  hours.  40,000  km  -e-  24  = 1 66,666  km.  in  one  hour. 

This  completes  the  morning  work  of  the  class  as  they  are  to  give  an 
exhibition  experimental  lesson  in  the  afternoon. 

Class  V . 34  boys 

This  is  a class  where  the  teacher  very  definitely  is  not  able  to  put 
into  use  any  of  the  more  subtle  devices  for  affording  the  children 
a relative  amount  of  freedom. 

He  begins  the  lesson — a reading  lesson  in  poetry — with  a talk 
about  the  poem  to  be  read  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  meaning  is 
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clear.  The  poem  is  then  read  twice — entirely  through  by  two  boys — 
then  all  read  it  together  with  much  expression,  free  from  self-con- 
sciousness or  embarassment.  Another  shorter  poem  is  read  by  two 
or  three  boys  with  expression  and  real  interest.  The  longer  poem  is 
discussed  together  with  its  illustrations — and  the  short  poem  is  sung, 
its  rhythm  being  emphasized. 

After  recess,  drawing  paper  is  given  out — a margin  is  made  on 
it  promptly  by  the  children,  and  one  of  the  poems  is  illustrated  after 
a talk  about  the  possibilities  of  design  in  the  poem,  and  the  shape 
of  the  leaves  which  will  form  a part  of  the  design.  The  children 
choose  their  own  design  and  draw  freely  and  with  much  interest. 

1 They  work  with  attention  concentrated  on  the  drawing  but  talk  quietly. 

Class  V ■ 25  girls 

There  is  an  exhibit  at  the  Board  of  Education  which  sets  forth  by 
charts,  statistics,  pictures,  etc.,  the  evils  of  alcohol. 

The  children  in  this  class  have  visited  it,  and  a word  from  the 
teacher  about  the  exhibit  is  enough  to  start  a lively  discussion.  The 
teacher  allows  the  pupils  to  develop  the  topic,  with  only  an  occasional 
question.  The  girls  take  sides  on  the  subject,  one  group  advocating 
that  alcohol  should  not  be  forbidden,  and  this  spurs  everyone  to  find 
more  arguments  for  her  side.  Those  who  are  anti-prohibition,  use  the 
United  States  as  a sad  example  of  the  evils  of  prohibition.  The  of- 
posite  side  describes  vividly  the  cure  of  drunkards,  what  happens  to 
the  organs  of  the  body  when  alcohol  is  consumed,  recommend  that 
other  kinds  of  products  be  manufactured  in  the  beer  and  wine  dis- 
tilleries, and  spiritededly  declare  that  they  will  not  even  eat  "Schnapps 
Bonbons’’  (chocolates  filled  with  liquor). 

A problem  for  arithmetic  is  then  suggested.  In  an  apartment  house 
containing  7 people,  of  whom  34  per  cent  daily  drink  34  liter  of  wine 
— how  much  could  be  saved  if  no  one  drank  any  wine? 

The  following  is  put  on  the  board  by  one  girl — helped  and  ad- 
vised and  criticised  by  others  while  putting  the  problem  into  their 
Arbeithbiicher : 


100  per  cent  = 376 

1 per  cent  = 3.76  or  4 persons 
34  per  cent  =136  persons 
136 

= 34  liter  a day 

4 

34  X 365  = 12,410  liter  a year 
1 small  barrell  = 6 Eimer  (pails) 
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56  liter  = 1 Eimer 

5 6 X 6 = 336 

336  liter  in  a barrel 

12,410  -r-  336  = 36  barrels  a year  which 
376  people  average. 

12,410  X 3-2  Schillings  (average  price  of  1 
liter)  = 39,712  Schillings 

For  the  necessities  of  life — one  person  can 
manage  on  6 Schillings  a day. 

39,712  -r-  6 = 6,6 14  people  could  live  in  one 
day. 

6,614-^365  = 18  persons  or  4 families,  which 
could  live  one  year  on  the  money  spent 
for  34  liter  of  wine  per  day  by  136  people. 

After  recess,  these  sentences  are  put  on  the  blackboard:  "From 
glasses,  more  is  drunk  than  is  in  the  sea.  Water  alone  gives  alert- 
ness.” 

The  children  discuss  the  formation  of  the  sentences.  These  are 
written  into  their  Arbeitsbiicher  very  carefully  as  practice  work  in 
penmanship.  In  this  grade,  the  broad  pen-point  is  used  and  German 
script  is  written  more  than  Latin  script. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  REFORM 

The  results  of  the  reform  of  elementary  education  in  Austria  were 
brought  into  sharp  relief  in  1925,  when,  after  five  years,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  children  who  had  entered  the  elementary  school  the 
first  year  of  experimentation  with  the  new  curriculum,  were  judged 
by  the  secondary  school  teachers  who  had  received  them  from  the 
elementary  school. 

The  reports  and  lectures  which  make  up  the  book  "Die  Erfahrun- 
gen  der  Mittelschule  mit  der  Volksschulreform1”  in  a number  of  cases, 
illustrate  only  too  well  the  proud  isolation  of  interest  in  the  reform 
on  the  part  of  the  secondary  school  teachers,  while  in  other  cases, 
an  encouraging  attitude  of  enthusiasm  and  hope  for  the  success  of  the 
reform  manifests  itself,  as  well  as  a sincere  desire  to  understand  the 
fundamental  principles  and  to  modify  the  traditional  secondary  school 
conservatism  in  regard  to  modern  pedagogy. 

The  findings  of  the  secondary  school  teachers  are  divided  into  "Ad- 
vantages” and  "Defects”  achieved  by  the  Arbeitsschule. 

The  advantages  comprise  the  following: 


lOesterreichiacher  Bundesverlag,  Wien. 
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1.  Awakening  of  joy  in  school  work.  Before  the  reform  the 
child’s  attitude  toward  his  school  experience  was  one  of  anxiety  but 
since  the  reform  it  is  one  of  joy. 

2.  Attitude  of  frankness  toward  the  teacher  and  a real  affection 
for  him. 

3.  Increased  ability  for  observation.  Because  of  the  child’s  con- 
tinuous observation  a deeper  understanding  of  life  results  and  this 
is  seen  in  the  composition  work  and  in  the  feeling  for  and  knowledge 
of  nature  and  the  events  of  daily  life. 

4.  Naturalness  and  vividness  in  oral  and  written  expression. 

5.  Appreciable  progress  in  drawing  and  handwork  and  a more  com- 
prehensive conception  of  the  meaning  of  art. 

6.  Better  developed  sense  of  space. 

7.  Better  understanding  of  applied  problems  in  Arithmetic. 

The  defects  are  considered  to  be: 

1.  Less  accuracy  in  spelling,  grammar  and  formal  arithmetic,  es- 
pecially in  division. 

2.  Incorrect  speech. 

3.  Insufficient  drill  in  spelling,  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

4.  Insufficient  memory  training. 

5.  Insufficient  power  of  concentration. 

6.  Inability  to  accomplish  a long  task  continuously. 

7.  Lack  of  discipline  in  work.  The  alert  pupils  are  as  active  as 
they  wish  to  be  and  the  slow  pupils  follow  their  inclination  to  do  very 
little  work. 

Such  criticism  from  the  secondary  school  teachers  is  robbed  of  any 
sting  by  the  obvious  fact  that  they  are  considering  the  achievement  of 
the  elementary  school  child  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Lernschule.  The 
defects  are  unachieved  Lernschule  aims,  which  emphasize  knowledge 
and  skills  more  than  traits  and  attitudes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advantages  are  real  Arbeitsschule  achievements.  If  these  considera- 
tions are  admitted,  then  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  "advantages”  far  out- 
weigh the  "defects.” 

The  secondary  school  teachers  admit  too  the  necessity  for  an  ar- 
ticulation of  the  elementary  school  with  the  secondary  school  in  an 
inner  similarity  of  educational  principles  and  aims,  and  more  har- 
monious cooperation  among  the  teachers  of  the  two  schools. 
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In  commenting  upon  the  findings  of  the  secondary  school  teachers, 
Dr.  Fadrus  offers  some  statistics  concerning  the  achievements  of  sec- 
ondary school  pupils  during  the  years  of  the  reform1. 


Number  of  Pupils  Passing  to  the  Second  Class  of  a Secondary  School 

Madchen 


Gymnasien 

1920  75  per  cent 

1921  76  per  cent 

1922  78  per  cent 

1923  80  per  cent 
plus  5 per  cent 


Real  Gymnasien 

72  per  cent 
71  per  cent 
77  per  cent 
83  per  cent 
us  11  per  cent  j 


Real  Schulen 

67  per  cent 

76  per  cent 

77  per  cent 

78  per  cent 
us  11  per  cent 


Mittelschulen 

80  per  cent 

84  per  cent 

85  per  cent 
90  per  cent 

us  10  per  cent 


Dr.  Glockel’s  report  for  the  year  1925-262  contains  statistics  show- 
ing the  effect  of  the  school  reform  on  the  number  of  children  repeat- 
ing grades.  The  decrease  in  these  "repeaters”  from  1914  to  1924-25 
has  been  3.99  per  cent. 


Altogether,  the  different  results  of  the  school  reform  cited  here,  give 
practical  proof  of  its  increasingly  satisfactory  effectiveness. 


1 —  Fadrus,  Die  Neugestaltung  der  Volksschule;  Schulreform,  192S,  Heft  2. 
p.  127. 

2 —  Dr.  GlOckel:  "Die  Arbeiter  Zeitungr,”  July  11,  1926. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Since  the  action  of  the  Vienna  city  council  (1925)  in  establishing 
the  Pedagogical  Institute,  a long  struggle  has  culminated  in  transform- 
ing the  former  teacher-training  institutes  of  the  city  into  Deutsche 
Oberschulen,  and  since  September,  1926,  the  first-year  classes  of  these 
schools  have  been  Oberschule  classes1. 

This  action  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  regulation  that  all  ele- 
mentary and  higher  elementary  school  teachers  in  Vienna  must  be 
graduates  of  secondary  schools  and  must  attend  the  two  year  course 
of  the  Pedagogical  Institute. 

Any  students  desiring  to  become  elementary  school  teachers  may 
attend  any  secondary  school  (Gymnasium,  Realschule  or  Real-Gymnas- 
ium) but  the  Deutsche  Oberschulen  which  emphasize  German  lan- 
guage and  culture  are  considered  especially  fitted  for  giving  the  gen- 
eral cultural  training  particularly  needed  by  a future  elementary  school 
teacher. 

In  the  other  provinces,  as  no  Federal  law  has  been  passed  regulat- 
ing the  training  of  elementary  and  higher  elementary  school  teachers, 
their  preparation  consists  of  a four  year  course  at  the  Teacher  Training 
Institutes  which  are  on  the  secondary  school  level.  If  a law  is  passed 
in  the  future  and  the  Suggestions  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Instruction 
in  1928,  two  further  years  of  work  will  be  added  to  the  training  of  the 
provincial  elementary  school  teacher. 

In  Vienna,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  teaching  is  a life  work.  Once 
a teacher,  always  a teacher,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  means 
in  the  same  school.  Men,  therefore,  are  more  numerous  and  more 
favored  in  the  profession  than  women. 

Before  the  World  War,  teaching  was  a popular  profession  in  Aus- 
tria, first  because  anyone  graduating  from  a secondary  school  could 
take  one  year  instead  of  three  years  of  military  training,  and  as  the 
Teacher  Training  Institutes  were  public,  non-fee-paying  secondary 
schools,  they  were  never  lacking  in  pupils;  and  secondly,  because  the 
teachers  finished  their  professional  training  at  a comparatively  early 
age  and  could  begin  to  earn  money  during  their  probationary  period 
of  teaching  at  about  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  Thus,  the  teach- 
ing profession  was  and  is  so  crowded  that  men  candidates  must  wait 
two  or  three  years  for  a position,  and  women  candidates  even  longer. 

1 — L'-ie  Wirk.amkeit  des  Stadschulrates  fur  Wien,  p.  78. 
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By  rigidly  selecting  the  students  who  will  prepare  for  the  profession, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  problem  of  the  over-supply  of  trained  teachers  will 
be  solved.  This  also,  is  the  beginning  of  the  policy  of  not  allowing 
anyone  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  in  Vienna  who  has  not  had 
the  two  years  of  work  at  the  Pedagogical  Institute. 

When,  in  1925,  the  latter  institution  was  opened,  so  large  a num- 
ber of  students  applied  for  entrance  that  selection  was  made,  partly 
on  account  of  lack  of  room,  but  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing an  excellent  student  body.  This  choice  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
intelligence,  talent,  fitness  for  the  teaching  profession  and  good  health. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-six  students  were  chosen.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  this  number  of  new  teachers  will  be  needed  when  these  stu- 
dents have  finished  their  two  years’  course.  As  the  birth  rate  in 
Vienna  has  decreased  so  sharply  in  the  past  few  years,  a number  of 
schools  are  not  being  used,  and  there  is  no  pressing  need  for  new 
teachers1. 

After  the  student  is  admitted  to  the  Pedagogical  Institute  he  must 
take  at  least  ten  hours  every  semester  (the  first  semester  twelve  hours) 
at  the  University  or  another  school  of  equal  rank,  while  the  rest  of  the 
studies  are  pursued  at  the  Pedagogical  Institute.  Three  hours  weekly 
are  required  in  gymnastics. 

The  curriculum  comprises  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  for  four  se- 
mesters, seventy-four  hours  of  lectures,  twenty-eight  hours  of  seminar 
work,  twenty-five  hours  of  observation  and  practice-teaching,  and  three 
hours  of  physical  education.  These  must  be  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing courses: 


A.  Philosophy  Hours 

History  of  the  more  modern  schools  of  philosophy  with 

an  introductory  survey  of  ancient  philosophy 4 

Introduction  to  philosophy  (ethics,  logic  and  theory  of 

knowledge,  aesthetics)  2 

Sociology  2 

Seminar  in  philosophy  2 


10 


1— There  were  in  Vienna  in  1924,  only  134,008  children  of  school  age,  ag  con- 
trasted  with  227,129  children  in  1910,  or  a forty-one  per  cent  decrease/  Fischl: 
“Sieben  Jahre  Sehulreform,”  p.  81. 
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B.  Psychology  Hours 

General  psychology  3 

Experimental  psychology  2 

Psychology  of  adolescense  3 

Psychopathology  of  adolescense  2 

Seminar  in  psychology  6 


16 

C.  Auxiliary  Branches  Hours 

The  physical  development  of  mankind,  especially  at  the 

age  of  adolescence  2 

School  Hygiene  and  the  work  of  the  school  physician  1 

Adolescent  welfare  1 

Medical-pedagogical  institutions1  2 

General  civics  and  state  law  of  Austria  2 

Austrian  school  law  2 


10 

D.  Pedagogy  Hours 

General  science  of  education  3 

General  science  of  instruction  3 

History  of  education  in  connection  with  the  history  of 

the  mind  6 

Pedagogical  Seminar  4 

Pedogogy  of  the  Arbeitsschule  1 

School  systems  of  the  present,  especially  the  types  of 
schools,  and  education  at  home  and  abroad  since  the 
time  of  the  World  War  and  the  pedagogical  ten- 
dencies of  the  present  3 

Methods  of  elementary-school  instruction  (and  work  in 

preparation  of  material)  25 

School  practice  (observation,  practice-teaching,  confer- 
ences)   26 


71 

E.  ELECTIVE  Hours 

One  of  the  elementary-school  branches,  scientific,  artistic 

or  technical  20 

F.  Physical  Education  Hours 

3 

Philosophy  and  Psychology  26 


Total,  four  semesters  1302 


1 —  Institutions  for  defective  children. 

2 —  Die  Schulreform,  Jan.,  1926  p,  15  ff. 
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Dr.  Fadrus,  the  director  of  the  Pedagogical  Institute,  in  the  maga- 
zine, Die  Schulreform,  says.  "This  curriculum  clearly  shows  that  the 
study  of  pedagogy  and  its  auxiliary  sciences,  and  not  only  philosophy 
as  a whole  (ethics,  aesthetics,  logic  and  the  theory  of  knowledge,  and 
psychology)  but  also  sociology  and  political  science,  form  the  center 
of  the  work,  and  that  besides  this  some  work  must  be  done  in  an 
elective  branch  of  the  field  for  elementary  education,  corresponding 
to  the  special  talent  and  fitness  of  the  students.  Almost  half  of  the 
training  time  is  devoted  to  the  seminar  work  and  to  observation  and 
practice.  The  latter  activities  take  up  a fourth  of  the  whole  time. 
Twelve  hours  of  lecture  work  and  thirteen  hours  of  seminar  work  are 
given  to  the  methods  of  teaching  elementary  school  subjects,  so  that 
almost  half  of  the  whole  time  is  taken  up  by  practical  pedagogy.  Phys- 
ical education  consists  not  only  of  three  hours  of  gymnastics  each  week, 
but  also  of  swimming,  insruction  in  winter  sports,  hikes,,  and  sports 
on  the  playground1.” 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  a course  each  in  Latin,  English,  French, 
and  higher  mathematics  is  given  at  the  Pedagogical  Institute. 

The  observation  and  practice-teaching  is  done  in  the  Institute  School 
where  there  are  especially  able  teachers  of  the  first  five  grades  of  the 
elementary  school,  and  where  the  equipment  is  excellent  for  progressive 
and  experimental  work.  The  students  observe  here  the  new  methods 
and  the  principles  of  education  that  are  being  carried  out.  Observa- 
tion is  also  made  of  the  experimental  classes  in  the  public  schools  of 
Vienna.  For  this  purpose,  the  students  are  divided  into  groups,  each 
group  being  led  by  a district  supervisor  who  explains  the  aims  of  the 
lessons  observed,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  experiment  is 
taking  place. 

The  practice-teaching  begins  in  the  second  semester,  but  by  a very 
gradual  participation.  The  students  are  to  take  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  instruction,  to  lead  groups  of  the  children  in  various  kinds  of 
work,  to  conduct  drill  lessons,  to  further  the  w'ork  of  the  specially  gifted 
children,  to  take  part  in  school  excursions  and  children’s  games,  and 
then  to  teach  for  a single  hour  at  a time,  a single  day  at  a time,  and 
finally  do  independent  teaching  a number  of  days2.  The  lectures  and 
seminar  work  will  be  connected  with  the  observation  and  practice- 
teaching so  that  practice  and  theory  may  properly  supplement  each 
other. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  semesters  at  the  Pedagogical  Institute,  cer- 
tain examinations  must  be  taken.  During  the  transition  period,  the 
candidates  holding  certificates  from  a secondary  school  must  pass  the 

1 — Die  Schulreform,  Jan.,  1926,  p.  17. 

2 Die  Schulreform,  Jan.,  19110,  p.  28. 
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Division  of  Courses  by  Semesters 


First  semester 

Second  semester 

Philosophy  

Introduction  to  the  his- 

tory of  modern  phi- 
losophy I 

Philosophical  princi- 
ples, nature  and 
knowledge 

Introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  II 
Philosophical  princi- 
ples II,  conscious- 
ness and  history 

Psychology  

General  psychology 
Seminar  in  psychology 

I (for  beginners) 

Experimental  psychol- 
ogy 

Seminar  in  psychology 

II 

Auxiliary  subjects  

Human  somatology 
Elocution  and  prepara- 
tion of  school  festi- 
vals. 

Manual  training 

School  hygiene  and 
work  of  the  school 
physician 

Elocution 

Manual  training 

Theoretical  pedagogy.... 

Science  of  education 
Seminar  in  science  of 

education 

Pedagogical  seminar  I 

Study  of  instruction 
History  of  pedagogy  I 
Pedagogical  seminar  II 

Method  

Theory  and  practice  of 
integrated  instruc- 
tion (Gesamtun- 
terricht) 

Elementary  instruction 
Speech  training  of  the 
child 

Drawing  and  handwork 
Musical  education 

Methods  of  teaching 
Lebens  und  Heimat- 
kunde. 

Methods  of  teaching 
nature  study 

Drawing  and  handwork 
Musical  education 

School  practice  

Observation  in  the  In- 
stitute school  and  in 
the  Vienna  schools 

Observation  as  in  first 
semester 

Practice  teaching  in  dif- 
ferent schools  in  Vi- 
enna. 

Elective 

Six  hours  wekly 

Six  hours  wekly 

Physical  Education 

Three  hours  gymnastics 
and  games,  hikes, 
winter  sports 

Three  hours  gymnastics 
and  games;  instruc- 
tion in  swimming; 
hikes 

1 Die  Schulreform,  Jan.,  1920.,  p.  1*. 
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Third  Semester 

Fourth  Semester 

Philosophical  principles  III, 
ethics 

Sociology 

Seminar  in  philosophy 

Psychology  of  adolescence 

Psychological  seminar  III 

Psychology  of  art  appreciation 
and  psychology  of  creative  art 

Pschopathology  of  adolescence 

Political  science  with  emphasis 
on  Austria 

Visits  to  museums 

Child-welfare 

Austrian  school  law 

Political  economy 

Medical  pedagogy 

History  of  pedagogy  II 

Pedagogical  seminar  III 

History  of  pedagogy  III 
Pedagogical  seminar  IV 

Methods  of  teaching  arithmetic 
and  geometry 

Drawing  and  handwork 

Methods  of  teaching  penman- 
ship 

Music  education 

Speech  training  of  the  child  II 
Methods  of  the  elementary  school 
Drawing  and  handwork 

Music  education 

Observation  and  practice-teaching 
as  in  the  second  semester;  ob- 
servation of  educational  insti- 
tutions and  child-welfare  in- 
stitutions 

Observation  and  practice-teaching 
as  in  third  semester;  observa- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  defec- 
tive children 

Six  hours  weekly 

Six  hours  weekly 

Three  hours  gymnastics  and 
games;  winter  sports;  hikes. 

Three  hours  gymnastics  and 
and  games;  hikes 
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teacher-training  institute  examinations,  consisting  of  preparatory  work 
in  pedagogy.  The  candidate  must  pass  the  secondary-school  examina- 
tions in  two  foreign  languages  and  higher  mathematics.  In  addition, 
both  groups  of  candidates  must  write  term  papers  in  pedagogy  (in- 
clusive of  methods  and  school  practice)  as  a major  subject  and  in  psy- 
chology as  a minor  subject.  In  place  of  psychology,  candidates  may 
substitute  philosophy,  sociology,  political  science  (inclusive  of  school 
law),  or  other  auxiliary  subjects.  Admission  to  these  examinations 
will  be  allowed  when  proof  of  the  regular  studies  is  shown,  and  when 
at  least  six  certificates  of  oral  examinations  are  presented — one  from 
each  of  the  following:  Philosophy,  psychology,  auxiliary  branches, 
pedagogy,  methods,  and  an  elective  branch1 2. 

The  provinces  outside  of  Vienna  have  not  as  yet  altered  the  pre- 
revolutionary type  of  teacher  training  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  funds 
and  also  the  determined  conservatism  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  country.  When  Vienna,  not  desirous  of  waiting  any  longer  for  a 
Federal  law  to  be  passed  which  would  regulate  teacher  training,  es- 
tablished the  Pedagogical  Institute  the  other  provinces  protested  vigor- 
ously and  demanded  a Federal  policy  for  the  whole  country. 

The  new  basis  on  which  the  training  of  teachers  in  Vienna  was 
now  established,  meant  that  no  one  from  Vienna  would  be  interested 
in  teaching  outside  of  its  environs,  and  no  one  from  the  other  coun- 
ties would  be  able  to  teach  in  Vienna.  As  one  teacher  remarked,  there 
was  a political  wall  round  about  the  city,  no  Social  Democrat  would 
venture  into  the  territory  of  the  conservatives  outside,  and  no  Christian 
Socialist  would  have  the  temerity  to  enter  the  democratic  precincts 
within. 

The  Teacher  Training  Institutes  organized  on  the  secondary-school 
level,  have  essayed  to  give  their  students  a cultural  education  pre- 
sented from  a professional  viewpoint.  The  training  consists  of  four 
years’  work  subsequent  to  the  higher  elementary  school  or  lower  grades 
of  the  secondary  school,  the  pupils  being  allowed  to  begin  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  after  passing  severe  entrance  examinations.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  foreign  languages,  the  usual  subjects  of  the  secondary  cur- 
riculum are  studied  and  in  addition,  the  history  of  education,  science  of 
education,  study  of  instruction,  psychology  and  logic,  observation  and 
practice-teaching,  violin,  organ,  piano.  Foreign  languages  may  be 
elected  and  also  typewriting-.  At  the  close  of  the  four  years’  work, 
examinations  are  taken,  and  the  students  successful  in  these  began  a 
two  year  probationary  period  of  practice-teaching  under  the  direction 
of  a skilled  teacher.  When  this  time  has  elapsed,  the  state  teachers’ 

1 Die  Sehulreform,  Jan.  1926,  p.  15. 

2 “Regulations  concerning  the  training  of  elementary  and  higher  elementary 
teachers.”  Heinz,  F.  Im  Kaiserlich-Koniglichen  Schulbiicher  Verlag,  Wien 
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examinations  are  taken,  and  the  students  successful  in  these  are 
given  definite  teaching  positions  in  the  elementary  schools.  If  an 
elementary-  school  teacher  aspires  to  become  a higher  elementary  school 
teacher,  examinations  must  be  taken  in  more  advanced  professional  sub- 
jects and  in  special  subjects. 

If  the  "Suggestions  for  the  Legal  Reorganization  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing in  Austria,  Issued  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education1’  should 
ever  go  into  effect,  this  training  would  be  changed  to  that  of  a six 
years’  course  which  would  consist  of  a general  training  for  four  years 
and  a definitely  professional  training  for  the  last  two  years.  The  Sug- 
gestions provided  that  the  work  of  the  first  four  years  would  be 
somewhat  different  from  that  done  at  present  as  a foreign  language 
would  be  required  and  the  whole  curriculum  would  more  nearly  re- 
semble that  of  a Secondary  School. 

Also,  "In  the  last  two  years,  the  following  required  subjects  are  to 
be  taught;  history  and  general  theory  of  pedagogy;  introduction  to 
philosophy,  study  of  adolescence  (Jugenkunde) , practice  teaching  and 
I elementary  school  methods,  medical  pedagogy  (Heilpadagogik — study 
of  defective  children,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  etc.,  and  the  educational 
problems  pertaining  to  them),  introduction  to  adult  education  (con- 
tinuation schools  and  non-compulsory  public  education),  school  hy- 
giene, child  welfare,  study  of  the  constitution  and  school  law ; study  of 
the  environment  and  folklore,  study  of  nature  in  the  environment  (Na- 
turkunde  der  Heimat),  physical  exercises.  Further,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  education,  instruction  in  the  following  subjects 
as  required  elective  courses  must  be  provided ; religion,  German  lan- 
guage and  literature,  foreign  languages,  history,  geography,  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  instruction  in  art,  as  well  as  chorus  singing  and 
orchestra  music.  At  least  three  of  these  courses  are  to  be  chosen  by 
each  student  and  these  will  then  be  considered  required  subjects  for 
him. 

After  the  completion  of  the  last  year,  the  students  are  to  undergo 
a strict  examination  which  will  count  as  the  first  (theoretical)  part  of 
the  teachers’  qualification  examination  for  elementary  schools.  Stu- 
dents who  pass  this  examination,  may  be  appointed  to  a provisory 
elementary  school  position.  As  a matter  of  principle,  the  certificate 
granted  to  them  (at  this  time)  entitles  them  to  register  as  a regular 
student  at  the  universities.  After  a two  year  satisfactory  employment 
of  the  students  in  practical  school  work  at  a public  school,  the  second 
(practical)  part  of  the  teachers’  qualification  examniation  may  be  taken. 
Those  who  pass  this  examination  receive  the  teacher’s  certificate  for 

1 — Der  Xeue  Wes'.  Jan.,  1328,  p. 
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elementary  schools  which  presupposes  a definite  appointment  to  an 
elementary  school1.” 

The  appointment  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Provincial 
School  Boards.  They  receive  the  application  of  the  candidate  for  a 
position  and  also  any  suggestion  from  the  Local  School  Board  where 
a position  is  to  be  filled,  if  the  Local  School  Board  has  a candidate. 
These  suggestions  or  recommendations  are  not  decisive  ones  but  are 
considered  by  the  Provincial  School  Boards. 

All  vacant  positions  are  advertised  by  the  Provincial  school  Boards 

in  professional  papers  and  magazines  and  in  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  DieVolkserziehung.  The  candidate 
must  seek  his  teaching  position  himself. 

The  in-service  training  of  teachers  is  provided  for  chiefly  in  Vienna 
as  the  summer  courses  for  a number  of  years  at  different  places  in  the 
other  provinces  have  been  discontinued. 

The  in-service  training  given  at  the  Pedagogical  Institute  consists  of 
many  and  varied  courses.  In  1925-26,  three  thousand  and  three2 
teachers  from  Vienna  attended  these  courses,  and  two  hundred  thirty- 
two  teachers  from  the  environs  of  Vienna.  The  in-service  offerings 
comprise  different  courses  in  the  following  subjects:  Philosophy  and 
pedagogy,  school  hygiene,  methods  for  teachers  in  the  elementary  and 
higher  elementary  schools,  physical  education,  school  singing,  observa- 
tion, courses  preparing  for  the  middle-school  examinations,  lectures 
and  seminars  in  the  school  branches,  education  of  the  young  child, 
lectures  about  the  collections  in  the  art  museum  and  conducted  excur- 
sions, and  technical  courses. 

Many  teachers  in  Vienna  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered them  of  doing  observation  work  in  the  experimental  classes  of 
the  elementary  schools,  and  also  of  teaching  these  classes.  Such  work 
is  done  in  the  afternoons  so  that  the  teachers  may  be  free  to  attend  the 
classes.  After  the  demonstration  of  an  experimental  lesson  which  is 
a part  of  a definite  program  of  experimentation  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  instruction,  a discussion  ensues  among  the  teachers,  usually 
led  by  the  Supervisor  of  Experimental  Classes.  For  the  teachers  this 
experiment  work  is  a very  significant  part  of  the  reform  of  elementary 
education  as  it  acquaints  them  in  a practical  manner  with  the  modern 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 

There  is,  in  connection  with  the  Pedagogical  Institute,  the  Peda- 
gogical Central  Library,  which  contains  57,000  books  on  education 

1 —  Der  Neue  Weg,  Jan.,  1928,  p. 

2 —  At  this  time  there  were  3,709  elementary  school  teachers  in  Vienna  and 
2,329  higher  elementary  school  teachers  (Die  Wirksameit  des  Stadtschulrates 
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and  related  subjects.  This  library  is  open  to  teachers  as  well  as  to 
the  students  of  the  Pedagogical  Institute. 

Not  only  the  pupils  form  Arbeitsgemeinschaften  or  co-operative  ac- 
tivity groups.  The  teachers  too  have  their  Arbeitsgemeinschaften. 
These  groups  are  joined  voluntarily  by  the  teachers,  and  much  interest 
is  evidenced  in  them. 

Even  before  the  reform,  the  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rural  one-room  school  teachers,  had  met  once  a month  to  discuss 
pedogogical  problems  and  administrative  affairs.  These  conferences 
were  a form  of  service-training.  Also  once  a year,  district  teachers’ 
conferences  were  held  and  once  every  six  years  the  teachers  of  a pro- 
vince met  at  a Provincial  Teachers  Meeting. 

In  contrast  to  these  conferences  which  are  still  held,  the  teachers’ 
Arbeitsgemeinschaften  represent  groups  of  teachers  who,  in  close  co- 
operation, investigate  and  work  at  the  solution  of  social  problems. 

The  teachers  of  the  different  elementary  school  grades  in  each  dis- 
trict form  Arbeitsgemeinschaften  which  work  out,  according  to  the 
suggestions  issued  by  the  Ministry,  the  plan  of  work  for  the  schools  of 
the  district  for  each  week,  month  and  year.  These  Arbeitsgemein- 
schaften meet  once  a month. 

There  are  political  as  well  as  professional  Teachers  Associations. 
Each  political  party  is  represented.  These  associations  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  members. 

As  has  been  indicated  previously1,  the  reform  is  bringing  about  a 
different  attitude  toward  the  supervision  of  teachers. 

Supervision  is  now  educational  leadership.  Each  supervisor  is  a 
guide,  leader  and  adviser.  In  the  reform,  he  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  improvement  of  instruction,  and  because  of  the  necessity  for  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  to  be  re-trained  to  understand  the  new  philos- 
ophy of  education  and  to  learn  new  methods  of  instruction,  very  care- 
ful supervision  and  much  thoughtful  help  is  given  each  teacher  by  the 
supervisors.  Throughout  Austria,  also,  more  frequent  visits  are  made 
each  teacher  by  the  supervisor. 

The  social  and  professional  status  of  the  elementary  teacher  is  not 
a high  one. 

This  statement  though  should  be  modified  in  respect  to  the  rural 
teacher,  whose  social  position  is  higher  in  his  community  than  is  that 
of  the  city  teacher.  In  rural  districts  the  teacher  is,  socially,  the  equal 
of  the  lawyer,  doctor  and  priest. 

1 — See  Chapter  Four. 
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In  the  city,  however,  he  is  considered  of  no  more  importance  so- 
cially, than  a subordinate  clerk  in  the  civil  service. 

Professionally,  the  elementary  teacher  has  the  lowest  status  of  all 
teachers.  Hitherto,  this  has  been  due  to  the  rigidity  of  the  old  system 
which  did  not  allow  for  the  professional  advancement  of  elementary 
school  teachers,  but  since  the  reform,  at  least  in  Vienna,  this  has  been 
changed  and  opportunities  for  professional  improvements,  are  now 
open  to  the  teachers. 

One  factor  which  naturally  contributes  to  the  inferior  social  and 
professional  status  of  the  elementary  school  teacher  is  the  very  low 
salaries.  These  are  to  a certain  degree  offset  by  the  state  pension 
which  every  teacher  receives  after  a certain  amount  of  years.  When  a 
teacher  dies  leaving  a near  relative  dependent  upon  him  for  support, 
the  pension  is  paid  to  this  relative. 

The  teacher  then,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  reform,  is 
perceptibly  gaining  ground  in  the  matters  of  preparation,  of  in-service 
training,  and  improved  supervision. 

All  of  these  factors  are  influencing  his  professional  and  social 
status.  The  opportunity  to  advance  professionally  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  his  work  will  doubtless  make  the  individual  teacher  more  of 
a personality  and  this  will  secure  for  the  teachers  as  a class  the  respect 
of  all;  their  social  importance  will  grow  as  their  professional  status 
is  advanced. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT 

The  reform  of  elementary  education  in  Austria  is  primarily  signifi- 
cant as  a reform  of  a national  school  system.  The  modern  educational 
deas  which  provide  the  basis  for  the  reform  have  been  put  to  a severe 
rest;  they  have  been  applied  to  schools  of  all  types,  from  the  one  room 
rural  school  to  the  school  harboring  hundreds  of  children  from  all 
stratas  of  society,  and  not  applied  only  to  a few  private  schools  where 
conditions  seemed  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  new  methods.  Laws 
and  regulations  preceded  every  important  step  in  the  development  of 
the  reform.  No  change  could  be  made  without  careful  deliberation. 
Fads  and  fancies  have  been  kept  out  of  the  schools. 

A whole  nation  does  not  decide  to  change  its  school  system  without 
weighty  reasons.  What  then,  were  the  causes  of  the  school  reform? 

Under  the  empire,  the  population  was  divided  into  rulers  and  ruled ; 
each  group  had  to  be  educated  for  its  respective  task.  The  one  must 
learn  to  use  its  power  justly  and  the  other  must  learn  to  obey.  Chil- 
dren were  not  credited  with  an  innate  desire  for  work,  let  alone  know- 
ledge. Like  the  large  group  of  the  ruled,  their  ways  and  destinies  had 
to  be  plotted  out  for  them,  they  had  to  be  guided  in  every  step  and 
must  be  kept  under  strict  discipline.  No  other  responsibility  was 
theirs  than  to  do  as  they  were  told. 

When  the  revolution  occurred,  the  Austrians  passed  from  the  state 
of  subjects  to  the  state  of  citizens.  As  far  as  the  larger  portion  of  the 
people  were  concerned,  they  had  not  experienced  a heartburning  desire 
and  a bitter  struggle  for  freedom.  The  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment was  little  more  than  an  empty  shell  and  as  such  meaningless.  It 
was  not  in  the  republic  that  the  victory  of  the  democratic  idea  mani- 
fested itself,  but  in  the  desire  of  the  people  to  justify  it. 

Democracy  stands  for  the  belief  that  the  people  are  able  to  govern 
themselves.  That  means  that  they  are  able  to  control  their  individual 
ambitions,  that  they  respect  each  other’s  rights  and  believe  in  each 
other’s  equality,  that  they  are  willing  to  serve  a common  cause.  The 
better  the  abilities  of  the  individual  are  developed,  the  better  he  will  be 
able  to  serve  the  community.  Above  all,  a common  cause  or  unifying 
ideal  must  exist.  But  in  the  case  of  Austria,  this  was  not  among  the 
heirlooms  handed  down  from  the  empire.  Therefore,  democracy 
as  such  must  take  its  place,  supplemented  by  the  common  love  of 
country. 
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Education  was  called  upon  to  spread  the  ideal  of  democracy,  and 
to  develop  in  the  children  those  qualities  which  would  promise  its  real- 
ization: independence,  initiative,  self-reliance  and  self-discipline,  the 
willingness  to  co-operate  and  to  accept  responsibility.  The  schools 
must  produce  individuals  whose  best  abilities  have  been  developed  to 
the  highest  degree.  This  would  give  the  country  not  only  a supply 
of  able  citizens  but  would  also  help  it  to  solve  its  pressing  economic 
problems. 

For  instruction  in  the  schools,  activity  methods  were  chosen,  be- 
cause they  encourage  the  child  to  investigate,  to  see  for  himself,  in- 
stead of  being  shown — thus  his  independence  and  power  of  criticism 
would  be  developed  and  he  would  learn  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment. 
The  contention  of  the  friends  of  the  activity  school  that  the  child  is 
willing  to  work  if  he  is  interested  in  a task  and  does  not  have  to  be 
forced  or  drilled,  harmonized  with  the  democratic  ideal  of  voluntary 
exertion  in  the  place  of  coercion.  The  child  would  develop  initiative 
and  because  of  his  interest  in  the  problem  would  remember  the  facts 
connected  with  it  and  would  wish  to  learn  more  about  it.  Again,  he 
would  be  stimulated  to  observe  and  to  investigate. 

The  activity  school  makes  use  also  of  the  child’s  desire  to  create  and 
provides  opportunity  for  constructive  activities.  Handwork  and  draw- 
ing are  emphasized  as  mediums  of  self  expression;  in  handwork  es- 
pecially, the  child  of  the  upper  classes  learns  through  his  own  experi- 
ences something  of  the  difficulties  of  manual  labor.  He  will  begin 
to  respect  this  type  of  work  and  this  should,  in  the  end,  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  between  the  social  classes.  In  the  activity  school, 
investigative  and  constructive  activities  supplement  each  other.  In  this 
manner,  the  future  artisan  or  craftsman  will  be  taught  not  to  do  his 
work  automatically  but  to  keep  his  eyes  open  for  possibilities  of  im- 
provement or  simplification.  This  is  of  importance  in  a country 
where  intensified  and  intelligent  work  must  make  up  for  a lack  of  na- 
tural resources.  Through  the  adoption  of  handwork  as  part  of  the 
curriculum,  a wide  range  of  activities  is  provided,  the  child  can  find 
out  his  own  aptitudes,  and  the  development  of  his  best  abilities  is  thus 
assured.  A better  selection  of  the  gifted  is  possible.  The  choice 
of  a vocation  will  not  be  left  to  chance  and  a great  waste  of  energy 
will  be  prevented — the  energy  spent  on  work  for  which  one  is  not 
fit  or  in  which  one  is  not  interested.  That  the  children  are  given 
handwork  along  with  mental  work,  puts  all  exertion  on  a common 
level  of  dignity.  The  idea  that  manual  work  is  menial  work  is  still 
widespread  in  some  of  the  new  European  republics.  A great  stride 
toward  understanding  between  the  classes  would  be  made  if  this  idea 
could  be  wiped  out. 
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Activity  methods  are  practically  impossible  without  social  activity. 
The  children  are  united  in  activity  groups  for  the  accomplishment 
of  common  tasks.  These  Arbeitsgemeinschaften  are  of  great  educa- 
tional value  to  democratic  citizens.  Here  the  interdependence  of  all 
types  of  work  becomes  obvious.  The  children  learn  to  put  the  task 
before  their  personal  ambitions,  they  learn  self-discipline,  they  learn 
how  to  cooperate. 

If  activity  is  a result  of  interest,  the  center  of  the  child’s  interest 
must  also  be  the  center  of  instruction.  The  child  receives  his  first 
impressions  in  the  home.  It  is  nearest  and  most  real  to  him  and 
teaching  must  therefore  make  use  of  his  interest  in  what  is  to  be  found 
and  what  is  going  on  in  his  immediate  environment.  Instead  of  the 
numerous  subjects  of  the  Lernschule,  the  Arbeitsschule  has  only 
one:  Heimat-  und  Lebenskunde.  From  observing  his  own  home,  the 
child  progresses  to  the  observation  of  the  home  community  in  its 
social,  historical,  geographical  and  other  aspects.  He  begins  to  under- 
stand the  relations  existing  between  his  home  and  his  community.  Later 
he  will  become  interested  in  the  relations  between  his  town  and  other 
towns,  his  province  and  other  provinces  of  the  country.  And  his 
country  will  not  be  a mere  spot  on  the  map,  but  something  as  real  and 
lovable  as  his  own  house  and  garden.  He  will  be  interested  in  its 
relations  to  other  countries.  Eventually,  he  will  learn  to  understand 
civilization  as  a whole,  not  a civilization  that  is  handed  down  to  him 
as  something  find  and  definite,  but  one  which  may  be  developed,  in 
which  he  himseif  has  his  place  and  toward  which  he  holds  a duty. 

In  observing  his  home  or  his  town,  the  child  sees  more  than  one 
thing  at  a time.  He  is  forced  to  coordinate  these  observations  and  will 
therefore  have  a better  understanding  of  larger  problems  and  of  situa- 
tions than  if  the  information  thus  obtained  were  given  him  piece  by 
piece  by  the  teacher  as  was  the  case  in  the  Lernschule. 

If  any  group  has  been  liberated  by  the  revolution,  it  is  the  elemen- 
tary school  teachers.  They  enjoy  greater  freedom  in  their  work  and 
like  the  children  they  are  encouraged  to  be  actively  interested  in  their 
tasks.  As  a consequence,  much  more  valuable  professional  writing 
has  been  done  by  the  teachers  and  they  are  more  eager  than  before 
to  keep  in  step  with  modern  movements  in  education. 

The  inner  change  from  the  old  Austria  to  the  new  has  been  brought 
about  by  increased  confidence — the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
own  ability  to  govern  themselves,  the  confidence  in  the  teacher  whose 
work  is  no  longer  minutely  prescribed  and  the  confidence  in  the  child’s 
ability  to  work  for  himself. 

The  average  Austrian  is  by  nature  more  philosophical  than  the 
average  American.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  limitation  of  space 
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and  resources  and  thus  of  opportunities.  And  the  tendency 
manifests  itself  clearly  in  the  greater  emphasis  on  investigative  activ- 
ities in  the  Austrian  schools.  Attitudes  rather  than  skills  are  devel- 
oped. Thinking,  not  blind  construction  is  the  aim.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising in  a country  where  scholastic  achievements  have  always  com- 
manded greater  admiration  than  material  success. 

The  Austrian  schools  are  building  for  the  future;  that  the  caste  tra- 
ditions of  yesterday  should  still  be  dear  to  many  of  the  older  people  is 
only  natural ; where  the  reform  would  have  touched  upon  these  tradi- 
tions, it  was  not  as  successful  as  the  reformers  hoped.  But  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  people  permit  their  children  to  be  taught  in  a way 
which  must  eventually  destroy  the  idea  of  classes  and  masses.  The 
children  are  exposed  to  the  educational  influence  of  social  activities. 

They  learn  to  understand  and  value  a common  task.  They  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  their  future  common  task,  the  state,  is  best  served  when  the 
greatest  educational  opportunities  are  given  to  all.  Activity  forces 
them  to  be  practical.  There  is  no  room  for  preconceived  ideas  and  they 
fail  to  see  that  their  future  common  task,  the  state,  is  best  served  when 
they  learn  to  hate  any  waste  of  energy.  Lack  of  education  is  a waste 
of  brain  power  which  an  impoverished  state  cannot  afford. 

What  then,  are  the  contributions  of  the  Austrian  school  reform  to 
educational  theory  and  practice? 

No  definitely  new  theory  has  been  developed  by  the  Austrian  re- 
formers. The  importance  of  the  reform  lies  more  in  the  application 
of  the  activity  principles  to  a whole  school  system  and  the  contributions 
that  have  thus  been  made  to  educational  practice. 

The  theory  of  the  Arbeitsmethode,  activity  instruction,  has  been 
worked  out  in  detail  and  has  been  given  a trial  which  proved  its  prac- 
ticality. It  was  found  that  mental  activity  can  be  developed  and  be 
present  in  all  of  the  child’s  activities.  The  children  plan  their  own 
•work,  they  conduct  and  execute  it  themselves  and  criticize  the  results. 
During  the  whole  process  they  question  the  teacher,  each  other,  them- 
selves. The  teacher  remains  very  much  in  the  background.  But  the 
children  are  not  permitted  to  run  wild.  The  modifying  influence  of 
the  Lernschule  traditions  makes  itself  felt,  together  with  the  control- 
ling influence  exercised  by  the  Arbeitsgemeinschaften  which  develop 
responsibility  and  self-control  and  make  thus  for  inner  discipline  in- 
stead of  authoriative  discipline.  The  children  are  allowed  freedom 
of  expression  in  composition,  artwork,  music,  handwork  and  even  in 
physical  exercises.  But  the  teacher  is  always  there  to  guide  and  as- 
sist them  if  necessary.  He  sees  to  it  that  they  do  not  stray  from  the 
topic  without  giving  them  the  feeling  that  they  are  being  restrained. 
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He  directs  them  toward  logical  thinking  so  that  they  learn  to  distin- 
guish beween  cause  and  effect  and  become  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a situation.  The  Austrian  reform  makes  evident  that  the 
minds  of  elementary  school  children  can  be  cultivated  and  that  they 
have  a faculty  of  logical  thinking  which  can  be  developed.  It  also 
shows  that  the  children  themselves  enjoy  using  their  minds  for  which 
they  had  but  small  opportunity  in  the  days  when  facts  were  piled  upon 
facts  without  any  inner  connection.  Today  they  arrive  through  inves- 
tigation at  an  understanding  of  a problem,  and  wish  to  secure  more 
information.  Activity  leads  to  further  activity. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  the  Austrian  reform, 
in  fact  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  practical  development  of  the 
Heimatkunde  idea.  Heimatkunde  provides  a large  guiding  purpose 
within  which  freedom  of  choice  and  initiative  is  able  to  function.  It 
provides  a variety  of  topics  in  which  the  children  are  naturally  inter- 
ested and  makes  unnecessary,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  any  forced  ef- 
fort to  arouse  their  interest.  Heimat-  und  Lebenskunde,  as  it  has  been 
developed  in  the  Austrian  schools  produces  in  the  children  a love  of 
literature — of  local  literature  (dialect  poems)  firts,  and  of  national  lit- 
erature later  on — an  interest  in  folk  lore  and  folk  songs,  and  through 
the  latter  in  music;  they  become  interested  in  art,  in  history,  in  ge- 
ography, in  nature  study,  in  handwork.  As  they  learn  that  the  ways 
of  their  village  or  town  are  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  world, 
that  it  has  produced  works  of  art,  that  it  has  a definite  standing  and 
meaning  in  the  scheme  of  things,  they  become  filled  not  with  a vague 
patriotism  but  with  a very  real  love  of  at  least  their  home  community, 
their  district.  They  have  less  desire  to  seek  their  fortune  elsewhere. 
Heimatkunde  has  a decided  influence  on  training  for  citizenship  and 
character  training.  The  children  learn  that  they  themselves  are  called 
upon  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  their  community.  They  will 
want  to  improve  its  institutions,  to  make  it  more  beautiful  although 
not  necessarily  larger,  to  preserve  its  historical  monuments  and  works 
of  art.  They  will  want  to  live  a good  life,  if  not  for  their  own  sake 
for  the  sake  of  the  community  on  which  their  deeds  must  reflect.  As 
their  circle  of  interest  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  home  town 
to  the  whole  country,  they  will  wish  to  see  it  and,  what  is  more,  to 
understand  its  affairs  and  problems  and  to  cooperate  in  the  solution 
of  the  latter.  Again,  activity  leads  to  further  activity.  Heimatkunde 
penetrates  all  phases  of  human  life  and  activity.  From  the  simple 
problems  of  food  and  shelter  the  children  progress  to  the  intricate  re- 
lationships called  civilization.  Not  only  their  co-operation,  but  their 
intelligent  co-operation  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  is  assured  as  they 
learn  to  understand  its  problems  and  to  view  them  in  the  light  of 
common  needs  to  which  they  must  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  their  per- 
sonal interests.  They  become  acquainted  with  the  individual  groups 


and  classes  which  make  up  the  national  body,  and  with  the  relationship 
of  these  to  each  other  and  to  the  state.  They  will  learn  to  understand 
what  adjustments  are  necessary,  what  improvements  desirable  and 
what  are  the  best  means  to  bring  them  about. 

The  Heimatkunde  books  which  are  published  for  every  small  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  even  for  the  different  districts  of  Vienna  show 
clearly  that  any  community,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  lack  in  beauty 
or  historical  interest,  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a starting  point  of  interest 
in  all  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  reform  movement  has  been  successful  in  the  transformation 
of  the  Austrian  Elementary  Schools  into  activity  schools.  This  success 
and  all  it  implies  by  far  outbalances  the  fact  that  the  movement  has 
been  less  successful  in  creating  an  Einheitsschule.  It  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  accom- 
plished. Political  dissension  and  the  close  connection  of  education 
with  politics,  the  lack  of  democratic  traditions  and  the  econqmic  situa- 
tion, all  were  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  reform.  It  was  indeed  a 
triumph  of  spirit  over  century-old  habits  of  thinking  and  over  the  idea 
that  school  reforms  can  only  be  accomplished  when  an  abundance  of 
material  wealth  is  available. 
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appendix 


SCHUELERBESCHREIBUNG 
PUPIL  PROFILE 
Principal  Record 

* 1.  Christian  and  Surname  of  the  Child 

2.  Date  of  Birth 

(Day,  Month,  Year:  Place,  District, 

Province, 

3.  State  and  Local  Citizenship 

4.  Mother  tongue 

5.  Religion 

6.  Name,  Vocation  and  Residence  of  Father 
Name,  Vocation  and  Residence  of  Mother 

7.  Name,  Vocation  and  Residence  of  Guar- 
dian. (Date  and  Number  of  Guardian- 
ship Papers) 

8.  Name,  Vocation  and  Residence  of  Person 
other  than  Guardian  Responsible  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Child;  Kinship  to  the 
Child. 

Is  Renumeration  give  for  the  care  of  the 
child? 

By  whom? 

9.  Number  and  age  of  brothers  and  sisters 

10.  What  persons  besides  the  parents  take 
part  in  the  education  of  the  child  (grand- 
parents, other  relatives,  tutors  et  al.)  ? 

1 1 Beginning  of  school  attendance 

12.  Permission  to  enter  school  earlier  than  at 
the  required  age  (date  and  number  of 
permission) 

13.  Exemption  from  certain  subjects 
(statement  of  the  same,  date  and  num- 
ber of  the  permission) 

14.  Excused  from  school  attendance 
(temporary) 

(date  and  number  of  permission) 

15.  Exemption  from  school  attendance 
(date  and  number  of  permission) 

* To  designate  here  by  letter  something  especially  to  be  noted  about  the 
child  A— Ausspeisungskind  child  needs  nourishment;  V — Violinpupil,  etc. 
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School  Achievebent 
(a)  1st  to  5th  grade 
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(b)  6th  to  8th  Grade  (Higher  Elementary  School) 
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What  Share  Have  the  Following  Had  in  the  Achievements  of  the  Child? 


1.  Talent  (General  talent,  special  talent, 
subnormality) 

2.  Industry  or  lack  of  industry? 

3.  Inclination  or  disinclination? 

4.  Home  Conditions? 


Physical  Condition 

Statement  of  the  parents 
concerning  illness  (opera- 
tions) of  the  child  in  pre- 
school years 

School  Year 


Time  of  Examination 


Height  (in  centimeters) 

Chest  Expansion  (in  centi- 
meters while  breathing 
in: 

While  breathing  out: 

Weight  (in  kilograms  with 
one  decimal) 

Statement  of  the  Physician 

1.  Skin  and  visible  mucous  membrane: 
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2.  Limbs  (bones,  joints,  muscles): 

3.  Glands: 

4.  Mouth  and  nose  (Speech  disturbances): 

5.  Teeth: 

6.  Eyes  (impaired  vision): 

7.  Ears  (impaired  hearing): 

8.  Inner  Organs  (breathing,  circulation,  di- 
gestion and  urination) 

9.  Brain  and  nervous  system  (organic  dis- 
turbances, fits,  abnormalities) 

10.  Vaccination  statement  (vaccinated,  not  vac- 
cinated) : 

11.  General  physical  health: 

12.  Serious  illnesses  and  accidents  during 
school  life  and  their  consequences: 

13.  By  what  physical  conditions  is  the  child’s 
achievement  ability  influenced  ? 
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December 


Mental  Condition 


1.  Senses 

Have  observations  been  made  as  to  the 

functioning  of  the  child's  senses?  (sen- 
sitiveness, ability  to  differentiate),  if  so, 
what?1 

Imagery 

2.  Is  it  noticeable  that  one  sense  prodmi- 
nates  in  the  process  of  perceiving,  retain- 
ing and  reproducing  of  ■ impressions  ? 

Attention 

3.  Is  it  easy  or  difficult  to  arouse  the  child's 
attention  ? 

4.  Does  attention  remain  fixed  for  a long- 
er time,  is  it  wavering,  or  is  the  child 
not  yet  capable  of  sustained  attention? 

5.  Can  attention  be  easily  distracted  or  does 
it  resist  disturbance? 

Memory 

6.  Does  the  memory  show  special  qualities 
or  defects  and  what  (immediate  reten- 
tion, accuracy,  permanency,  extent,  quick- 
ness of  reproduction)  ? 

7.  Does  the  child  show  an  especial  ability 
or  extraordinary  inability  for  remember- 
ing names,  numbers,  tones,  colors,  forms, 
localities,  etc.? 

8.  Is  the  memory  mechanical  or  based  on 
insight? 

Talent  for  observation 

9-  Does  the  child  observe  independently? 

Does  the  child  observe  accurately?  What 
fields  of  observation  does  it  prefer  espe- 
cially? 

Imagination 

10.  Is  the  child's  imagination  aroused  easily 
or  with  difficulty?  Is  it  clear  or  con- 
fused? Are  its  expressions  imitative  or 
creative  ? 

Thinking 

11.  Does  the  thinking  of  the  child  show 
critical  faculty,  i.  e,  does  the  child  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrong,  the  important 
from  the  unimportant,  does  the  child 
show  comprehension  of  spatial,  temporal 
and  casual  relations? 

Manner  of  work 

12.  How  does  the  child  conduct  himself 
when  faced  with  a new  problem? 

1 Movements,  differentiation  of  colors  and  degrees  of  brightness,  tone  distinc- 
tions, sense  of  rhythm,  taste  distinctions,  integrated  action  of  the  senses. 
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13.  What  can  be  said  about  the  conduct  of 
the  child  at  the  beginning  of  work  and 
during  the  process  of  the  work? 

Does  he  W’ork  quickly,  thoroughly,  per- 
sistently? 

14.  Does  the  child  show  manual  skill  and  in 
what  especial  work? 

Does  the  child  prefer  mental  work  to 
manual  work  or  vice  versa? 

Is  the  child  left-handed? 

15.  Does  the  child  show  a tendency  to  do  his 
work  mechanically? 

16.  Can  the  child  be  brought  to  his  best  work 
only  by  special  influence  or  is  its  own 
impetus  enough  ? 

Fatigue 

17.  Is  the  child  easily  tired,  and  especially  so 
by  what  kind  of  work? 

Emotional  life  and  will 

18.  Is  the  child  stimulated  easily  or  with 
difficulty? 

Is  it  predominantly  gay  or  serious? 

Are  there  tendencies  toward  overexcite- 
ment? 

19.  Is  the  child  of  a decisive  will  or  slow 
and  careful  ? 

20..  Is  the  child's  will  easily  influenced  or 
does  it  stand  by  its  own  decisions  ? 
Social  attitude 

21.  How  does  the  child  fit  into  the  school 
community? 

Does  the  child  show  a love  of  truth,  hon- 
esty, obedience,  orderliness,  good  nature, 
feeling  of  responsibility,  self  control,  in- 
dependence? 

What  can  be  said  about  the  child’s  con- 
sciousness of  self,  its  feeling  of  honor 
and  sympathy? 

22.  Has  the  child  the  gift  or  the  impulse  to 
lead  ? 

23.  Can  more  serious  defects  be  deduced  from 
the  behavior  of  the  child? 

Language 

24.  Does  the  child  speak  at  home  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  or  another  lan- 
guage? 

Is  it  in  the  first  case  a pure  dialect  or 
does  it  approach  the  written  language? 
Does  the  child  speak  foreign  languages 
besides  the  mother  tongue?  Which  ones? 

25.  Is  the  child's  speech  normal  or  defec- 
tive ? 

26.  Does  the  child  express  himself  fluently 
or  with  difficulty? 

Does  the  child  like  to  talk  or  does  he 
talk  only  when  requested? 
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Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 


1.  Has  the  child  shown  a serious  predilec- 
tion for  a certain  activity  (vocational 
type,  vocation)  ? 

2.  Does  the  child  know  the  demands  and  dif- 
ficulties of  this  employment  ? 

3.  Has  the  child  been  put  to  work  (child's 
work)  or  has  he  been  otherwise  occupied 
and  what  starting  points  for  the  question 
of  a vocation  have  resulted  from  this? 

4.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  parents  or 
their  representatives  as  to  the  vocational 
preference  and  fitness  of  the  child?  What 
are  their  own  wishes  for  the  child's  vo- 
cation ? 

5.  Is  it  probable  that  the  parents  or  their 
representatives  will  be  in  a position  to 
assure  the  child  the  training  necessary 
for  the  vocation  selected? 

6.  Remarks,  if  any,  from  the  Day  Home 
(Tagesheimstaette)  or  the  Welfare  Cen- 
ter (Kinderhort) 

7.  For  what  vocation  or  type  of  vocation 
does  the  school  think  the  child  especially 
fitted?  In  regard  to  which  do  well- 
founded  doubts  exist? 

8.  Opinion  of  the  physician 

9.  What  course  of  study  and  what  voca- 
tion does  the  school  recommend? 

10.  What  advice  has  been  given  by  the  voca- 
tional guidance  department? 

( Reasons ) 

11.  What  vocation  (what  course  of  study) 
has  the  child  selected? 


Change  of  Residence 


Moved 

...  on 

to. 

Moved 

...  on 

to. 

Moved 

...  on 

to. 

Moved 

...  on 

to. 

was  transferred  to  the 
Higher  Elementary  School 


Remarks 

Signatures 
of  the  class  teacher 
(class  supervisor) 

School  year  192 — 193 

School  year  192 — 193 

School  year  192 — 193 

School  year  192 — 193 
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PARENTS’  QUESTIONABLE 

Please  answer  conscientiously  for  the  benefit  of  the  child. 

Name  of  pupil  

Place  and  date  of  birth  

Vocation  and  residence  of  the  father  (of  the  mother  or  of  the  person 
responsible  for  the  child.)  

A.  Physical  Development  of  the  child 

1.  Age  of  the  parents  at  the  birth  of  the  child  

2.  Are  both  parents  alive?  

3.  If  not,  in  whose  care  is  the  child?  

4.  At  what  age  did  the  child  learn  to  walk?  

5.  At  what  age  did  the  child  learn  to  talk?  

6.  Has  the  child  physical  defects  and  afflictions  (short-sightedness, 

impaired  hearing,  left  handedness,  speech  defects  et  ai)  ? 

7.  From  what  illnesses  has  the  child  suffered  and  at  what  age? 

8.  Has  the  doctor  recommended  special  attention  to  any  condition 

of  the  child?  

9.  Is  the  child  given  any  alcoholic  liquors?  (What?  How  much?) 

B.  Imagery 

10.  Who  has  taken  care  of  the  child,  the  most? 

11.  Has  the  child  brothers  and  sisters?  (How  many?  Of  what  age?) 

12.  Is  the  child  much  in  the  company  of  adults?  

13.  Has  the  child  been  out  of  doors  very  much?  (walks,  travels) 

14.  Has  the  child  already  experienced  important  events?  (which) 

15.  Has  the  child  attended  Kindergarten?  

16.  Does  the  child  like  to  paint  and  draw?  

17.  Does  the  child  know  proverbs,  prayers  or  song 

18.  Can  the  child  count?  (how  far?)  differentiate  colors 

19.  Does  the  child  often  ask  "why?”  or  "How  is  that  done?” 

20.  Does  the  child  remember  easily  events  of  its  earlier  life? 

21.  Does  it  show  especial  talent  in  any  direction?  

22.  Does  it  know  a second  language  and  does  it  know  it  better  than 

its  mother  tongue?  

C.  Emotional  life 

23.  Is  the  child  rather  cheerful  or  rather  sad?  

24.  Does  it  show  a quick  change  of  mood  ? 

25.  Is  it  easily  frightened  and  of  what  especially?  

26.  Does  it  cry  easily?  

27.  Does  it  like  music?  
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28.  Is  it  good  natured?  

29-  Is  it  sympathetic?  (also  toward  animals?)  

D.  Characteristics  and  behavior 

50.  Does  it  control  its  physical  needs?  (Does  bed-wetting  still 
occur  ? 

31.  Has  the  child  any  bad  habits?  

32.  Must  the  child  be  helped  when  dressing,  washing,  etc?  

33.  Must  the  child  assist  in  the  home  in  any  way  or  earn  money? 

34.  Does  the  child  prefer  to  play  by  itself  or  with  other  children? 

35.  Does  the  child  change  its  games  and  occupations  quickly?  

36.  Does  the  child  always  want  something  new?  

37.  Does  it  put  away  its  toys? 

38.  Does  the  child  make  quick  decisions  or  reflect  for  a long  time? 

39.  Is  the  child  easy  to  manage  or  does  it  insist  on  having  its  own 

way  ? 

40.  How  does  the  child  act  when  its  wishes  are  denied? 

Special  remarks  if  any:  

19 

Signature: 
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VITA 


May  Hollis  Siegl  was  born  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, February  9th,  1892. 

She  graduated  from  Hughes  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  from  Oxford  College,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  receiving  the  A.B.  degree  from  the  latter 
institution.  Postgraduate  work  was  done  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,  Vienna,  Austria. 


